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No Automobile Insurance Policy 
Is Complete Which Does Not Offer 
Protection to the Driver In Case 


of Injury or Death 


A Michigan Mutual All-Service Automobile policy is com- 
plete in its service. It not only covers your car, the other fellow’s 
car and the other fellow’s person, but it provides: 


Up to $2500.00 Personal Accident Insurance 


if you are hurt or killed while riding in or driving your car. 


$25.00 Weekly Temporary Disability 


Emergency Road Service 


Good anywhere in the United States or Canada 
Touring Bureau Privileges 
INSIST ON GETTING A COMPLETE POLICY 
eeeeecsscese 
MUTUAL 
COMPANY 


MICHIGAN 
LIABILITY 





Dividends 





Non-Assessa ble Oz 
and 7 Ec a eee More Than 
Dividend Paying — estes $4,000,000.00 
District Offices (General Service) Branch Offices (Automobile Only) 
Grand Rapids Lansing Flint Port Huron Ionia 
Saginaw Kalamazoo Mt. Clemens Benton Harbor Pontiac 
Jackson Marquette Battle Creek Alpe Owosso 


Toledo, Ohio Fort , Ind. 
Home Offices—1209 Washington Boulevard at State Street—Detroit—Cherry 4800 
Industrial Hospital—2730 E. Jefferson Ave.—Detroit 
Workmen’s Compensation, Automobile, Group Health and Accident and 
Other Casualty Lines 
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THE 


The conservation that for 
over 180 years has character- 
ized mutual insurance has been 
notably justified by the manner 
in which the investment struc- 
tures ofmutual companies have 
withstood the strain of the 
past three .years. 
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are general fire insurance carriers 








Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co... . Kansas City, Mo. 
Ohio Millers Mutual Insurance Co............ Van Wert, Ohiv 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.. .. . . Lansing, Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co....... Des Moines, Iowa 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co............. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co........... Fort Worth, Texas 


Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co... . . Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association. ........ Alton, Ill. 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co. . . Indianapolis, Ind. 


Millers National Insurance Co.................. Chicago, Ill. 


MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
230 East Ohio St. 23 Chicago, Ill. 


A service organization maintained by the 
Mill Mutuals. 
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Write to the Companies 


That Do Things Right 


mk X 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


em SH 


Offices From the Atlantic to the Pacific 


—™ Gale & Stone, Boston Justin Peters, Philadelphia “ 
Interstate Mutual Insurance Agency Co., Mansfield, Pittsburgh. 
Lumbermens & Manufacturers Insurance Agency, 
James S. Kemper, Mgr. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha. 

Lumber insurance Agency, Indianapolis. 
The Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, 
~ Los Angeles, Vancouver, Portland, Spokane. - 
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HON. WALTER S. POPE 


Casualty Insurance Commissioner 
State of Texas 


For the last four years supervision of casualty coverages and companies in the Lone Star 

State has been in the capable hands of Commissioner Pope. His zeal for the interests of the 

insuring public, combined with a sympathetic understanding of the problems faced by the 
companies, has been responsible for a merited popularity. 
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About the Insurance World 


Brief Review of What Is In the Magazines and In the Mail 
Which Comes to the Editor’s Desk 


A Recipe for 


Contentment 


THE Editor and 
Publisher quotes fol- 
lowing parody on 
“The Litany of the Poilu” (famous 
during the World War) appearing in 
Bindery Talk, thus furnishing a lit- 
tle humorous philosophy to brighten 
up the current situation. 

Either you are successful or you’re 
not successful. 

If you are successful there is noth- 
ing to worry about. 

If you are not successful there are 
only two things to worry about. 

Your health is either good or you are 
sick, 

If your health is good there is noth- 
ing to worry about. 

[f you are sick there are only two 
things to worry about. 

You are either going to get well or 
you're going to die. 

If you are going to get well there 
is nothing to worry about. 

If you are going to die there are 
only two things to worry about. 

You're either going to heaven—or— 
you're not going to heaven. 

If you are going to heaven there is 
nothing to worry about. 

If you are going to the other place, 
you'll be so busy shaking hands 
with old friends you won't have 
time to worry. 

So Wry Worry ? ? ? 


* *k *k 





President Proclaims 


IN a proc- 
Fire Prevention Week 


lamation is- 
sued Sep- 
Hoover des- 


tember 2nd, President 


ignates the week of October 9th as 
“National Fire Prevention Week” 
and says that the American per capita 
loss from fire “constitutes a challenge 
to our efforts that no citizen can af- 
ford to ignore.” The proclamation 
follows in full text: 


“A proclamation by the President of the 
United States of America: 

“In commending the customary public 
observance of Fire Prevention Week, I 
wish to urge that it be made this year an 
cecasion of special significance. 

“The deplorable loss of thousands of 
human lives and the property waste of ap- 
proximately $500,000,000 caused each year 
by fires should be scrupulously avoided. 
The American per capita loss now is nearly 
double that of 20 years ago and consti- 
tutes a challenge to our efforts that no 
citizen can afford to ignore. It is a drain 
on our creative resources which we should 
strive to eliminate as it is largely pre- 
ventable. 

“The observance of National Fire Pre- 
vention Week should serve to arouse the 
attention and stimulate the action of all 
citizens in preventing fire waste. 

“Now, therefore, I, Herbert Hoover, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim the week of October 9, 
1932, to be observed as Fire Prevention 
Weck. To the many organizations that 
have taken an interest in this subject I 
especially appeal that they unite on a defi- 
nite plan of cooperation to the end that 
all citizens may be aroused to their in- 
dividual responsibility. 

“In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States to be affixed. 

“Done at the City of Washington, this 
second day of September, the year of our 
Lord 1932, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the 157th. 


(Signed) Herbert Hoover. 


“By the President: W. R. Castle, Jr., 
Acting Secretary of State.” 


No. 9 

Farmers Strike and THE farm- 
Insurance Losses ers’ strikes 
which have 


been raging in Iowa, Nebraska and 
Minnesota have caused numerous 
claims involving property damage to 
automobile trucks. A number of such 
vehicles were overturned to prevent 
them from carrying cattle and milk 
to market, while others were badly 
damaged in trying to run the gauntlet, 
thus raising the question whether the 
loss was due to “riot and insurrec- 
tion.” 


Break Up New 
York Claim Gang 


TWELVE 
members of an 
alleged automo- 
bile racketeering gang were recently 
arrested in Rochester, New York, 
charged with obtaining thousands of 
dollars from insurance companies on 
claims based on accidents which never 
occurred. The defendants include a 
physician, a claim adjuster, three 
women and seven other men. Ac- 
cording to the District Attorney a 
number of confessions have been ob- 
tained, due to the discovery that lead- 
ers of the band had double-crossed 
the minor members when it came to 
distributing the spoils. The adjuster 
and the physician had been the guid- 
ing spirits with the ten other persons 
serving as victims or drivers as ne- 
cessity required. 


The plan of operation was very 
simple. As drivers, some of the gang 
would report any kind of an acci- 
dent desired and as victims they were 
willing to do anything suggested by 
their leaders. One of the prisoners, 
it was testified, allowed an arm and 
a leg to be broken in order to bolster 
up a claim that she had been hit by 
an automoble driven by another of 
the gang. Another man allowed him- 
self to be beaten by a heavy club un- 
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til he was black and blue on one side 
of his body. Investigation so far 
shows that the band collected about 
$40,000 on twenty-five fictitious acci- 
dents. It is believed that the amount 
will grow as the investigation pro- 
ceeds. 


Auto Deaths Lower 
in New Jersey 


FURTHER 
evidence that 
1932 will show 
a substantial reduction from the death 
rate due to automobile accidents es- 
tablished in 1931 is seen in the figures 
for the first seven months in New 
Jersey. The number of fatalities as 
a result of automobile accidents in 
that state was 75 fewer than during 
the same period in 1931. The de- 
crease in deaths was particularly evi- 
dent during July when only 74 per- 
sons were killed as against 132 in 
July of last year. 

Commissioner Hoffman expressed 
himself as highly pleased with the de- 
cline in the number of fatal accident 
cases and said that while August, 
usually the month of most fatalities, 
will show more deaths than July, 
there is every indication that they will 
be fewer than in the corresponding 
month of last year. 


Attack Compensation AN attempt 
Law in Arizona is being 

made to se- 
cure a referendum vote on the ques- 
tion of abolishing the State Indus- 
trial Commission and the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law in the State of 
Arizona. The measure is fostered by 
the Association for the Abolishment 
of the Arizona Industrial Commis- 
sion and a pamphlet containing its 
arguments has been circulated to all 
the registered voters of the state. 
Some of the arguments used against 
the Commission and the Compensa- 
tion Law are as follows: 

“The Workmen’s Compensation 
Law of Arizona, as administered by 
the present Industrial Commission, 
and as a direct result of its unscientific 
and extravagant administration, has 
been brought to a point where it is 
giving satisfaction to neither em- 
ployer, nor employee, nor taxpayer, 
all of whom are directly affected by 
its operation. 

“Consistently increased costs, ar- 
bitrarily set up by this Commission, 
have raised premium rates to a point 
that in many instances of private in- 
dustries is almost unbearable, and in 
the case of state, county, and mu- 
nicipal employees, costs for which are 
paid by the taxpayer have materially 
added to his already heavy burden. 

“The workmen for whose secur- 
ity and protection the law was pri- 
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marily enacted, as a result of the un- 
scientific and extravagant administra- 
tion of the law by the present Com- 
mission, has been deprived to a great 
degree of the full measure of bene- 
fits to which they are entitled and 
which the law contemplates their re- 
ceiving. 

“The approval of this measure will 
clear the way for proper and econom- 
ical administration of a law that in 
its fundamental purpose is universally 
recognized as equitable and just to 
all concerned and the same time help 
materially in reducing the unbearable 
heavy burden that the taxpayers of 
our state are now called upon to 
carry.” 


Lightning! Beware 


A highly un- 
of this Building 


usual type of 
lightning pro- 
tection, designed to dissipate in the 
solid rock, 25 to 50 feet below the 
water level, atmospheric electricity 
discharged by storm clouds, is utilized 
in the recently completed 26-story 
Lincoln-Liberty Building, Philadel- 
phia, housing on its lower 8 floors the 
new John Wanamaker Men’s Store. 
Upper floors are used as office space. 
The building is 474 feet high, and is 
the tallest in the city aside from the 
City Hall Tower. 


The tower of the structure, con- 
taining a huge 17-ton bell, is topped 
by a lead-coated copper cap, covering 
approximately 1200 square feet and 
weighing 1500 pounds. The cap is 
connected to eight of the steel col- 
umns of the building by heavy copper 
cables welded to the columns. The 
columns are insulated by concrete 
fireproofing. 

At their base, 65 to 85 feet below 
the sidewalk and far below the water 
level, each of the columhs is grounded 
by another copper cable bolted and 
soldered to a 300-square-foot sheet of 
copper imbedded in.the rock. A light- 
ning bolt which might otherwise dam- 
age the building and endanger its in- 
habitants is carried down to the cop- 
per sheet and harmlessly dissipated 
through the rock strata. 


More Mutual THE Mutual 
Activity in lowa_ Fire Underwrit- 

ers has been in- 
corporated to represent a number of 
mutual companies in Iowa. It has its 
offices with the Iowa Mutual Lia- 
bility at Cedar Rapids. The com- 
panies in the group are the Preferred 
Class Mutual of Cedar Rapids, the 
Grain Dealers National Mutual of 
Indianapolis, the Millers Mutual Fire 
of Harrisburg, Pa., the Millers Mu- 
tual Fire of Fort Worth, Texas, and 
the Western Millers Mutual of Kan- 





sas City. The group will write at 
board rates and expects to pay divi- 
dends. 


ACCORDING 
to a summary 
prepared by 
the Bureau of Construction and 
Finance of the United States Ship- 
ping Board hull insurance permiums, 
received by American marine insur- 
ance companies during 1931, in- 
creased slightly over the total for the 
previous year. However, premiums 
on cargoes declined sufficiently to 
bring the total of marine premiums 
below that of 1930. 

Hull and cargo premiums, less re- 
insurance, written by American com- 
panies during the year covered by the 
report amounted to $36,126,000, com- 
pared with $40,315,000 in 1930. 
Admitted foreign companies received 
premiums of $7,011,000 against $10,- 
425,000 in the previous year. Ameri- 
can ship owners, it is said, are placing 
hull insurance directly in foreign 
markets in large amounts. 


THERE were 17,279 fires 
in the fiscal year just end- 
ed, according to S. L. 
Legried, state fire marshal, with large 
losses aggregating $15,809,381. The 
total loss, however, is $6,006,608 less 
than the preceding year. Nearly 40% 
of the fires were in residences. 


REVIEWING 
with alarm the rec- 
ord for the first six 
months of the current year, in which 
fire losses amounted to more than 
twice as much as those of last year 
for the same period, the city of Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, is planning a vig- 
orous drive to foster fire prevention. 
The drive is under the direction of 
Fire Commissioner W. P. Screws, 
and it is hoped to secure the co- 
operation of the entire city. Speakers 
will address business civic clubs, 
pointing out that unless a great im- 
provement is obtained, higher fire in- 
surance rates are certain to result. 
The loss for the first six months of 
this year was $351,327, compared 
with $128,018 for the same period of 
1931, and only $170,798 for the whole 
of last year. 


Are Checking 
Accounts 
Loans? 


Marine Premiums 
Lowered 


Fires in 
Illinois 


Plan Drive on 
Fire Losses 


THE Washington 
law provides that 
“except upon ap- 
proval of the in- 
surance commissioner, no domestic 
insurance company shail make any 
investment or loan of its capital, 
surplus, or reserve, to any one per- 
son, firm or corporation in excess 
of 10% of the amount of its paid 
up capital and surplus.” State In- 











surance Commissioner H. O. Fish- 
back asked the Attorney General’s of- 
fice if this would apply to an insur- 
ance company depositing in any one 
bank an amount greater than 10% 
of its capital and surplus. A ruling 
of the Assistant Attorney General, in 
response to this request, was to the ef- 
fect that a checking deposit in a bank 
is not a loan or an investment, and is 
therefore not subject to the restric- 
tion, but a time deposit must be con- 
sidered as a loan. 


New Funny Story 
About Depression 


SPit.y & 
VAN, an old 
time actor, who 
finally went into the soap business, 
says in a recent issue of Advertising 
and Selling: “When the depression 
came, I called in my salesmen from all 
over the country. I told them I’d read 
in the paper that the depression had 
come and that they’d have to get 
down to harder work. I pointed to a 
great big piece of paper I had tacked 
on the wall. While they watched, I 
made a little black dot on it with a 
pencil. When I asked them what they 
saw, they all said, ‘A little black dot.’ 
‘There you are,’ I said, ‘You can’t 
see the paper for the little black dot. 
Well, the white paper is your mar- 
ket ; the little black dot is the depres- 


sion. Gentlemen, the meeting is 

over.’ ” 

Stocks and Bonds A PAPER 

Up 7 Billions gain of $7,287,- 
742,341 in the 


value of shares listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange was made in 
August, this advance being the larg- 
est for any month since August 1929. 


The upward trend of the bond 
market has been one of the season’s 
most encouraging features. Begin- 
ning early in July the Dow Jones 
bond average advanced 12% points 
almost without a break. Semi-specu- 
lative and speculative bonds experi- 
enced tremendous advances, some is- 
sues doubling in value, while others 
reaching levels several times their 
panic lows. This information comes 
from the New York Tribune and Na- 
tional City Bank. 


Tells of Commission- 


IN a speech 
ers Duty to the Public 


delivered be- 
fore the An- 
nual Convention of the International 
Association of Insurance Counsel, 
John C. Kidd, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Indiana, declared that a 
state insurance commissioner has an 
“extra legal responsibility’’ to inter- 
cede in behalf of claimants against 
insurance companies when it appears 
that just and equitable claims are be- 
ing denied. 
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Commissioner Kidd declared that 
such cases are rare and that reputable 
companies desire to settle claims 
promptly and fairly. “I have been in 
the insurance business as an agent,” 
he said “representing sound, reputable 
companies too long to do other than 
repel the suggestion sometimes made, 
ignorantly to be sure, that when a 
claim occurs the first thing an insur- 
ance company does is to seek a means 
of escape from payment. It is the re- 
verse. Assuming the company is lia- 
ble, it genuinely seeks a means to ad- 
just promptly on an equitable basis. 
This is true of all claims except in 
the case of minor exceptions.” De- 
veloping his theme, Mr. Kidd said: 
“One bad settlement, noised around 
to the claimant’s friends ; one bad law 
suit showing the company’s position 
to be unjustified, reflects on the busi- 
ness as a whole and tends to magnify 
the number of claims compromised 
and litigated when, as a matter of 
fact, we all know the proportion is 
insignificant.” 

Stagg Formula for IF 


you want 
“Pep at Seventy” 


to live to be 
young and vig- 
orous at 70, eat simple foods and take 
life easy in an old-fashioned electric 
runabout instead of a 16-cylinder 
speedster. So says Amos Alonzo 
Stagg, grand old man of Chicago 
University, who at 70 is starting his 
forty-first year as athletic director of 
the university. At the conclusion of a 
strenuous tennis match, Coach Stagg 
said, reports the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner, “I won’t dig my grave 
with my teeth. I never ate a hot dog, 
or used liquor or tobacco or tea or 
coffee. These things may cause no 
harm but certainly they do no good. 
I work 14 hours a day and sleep 
seven, and when I find myself grow- 
ing foggy at my work, I run around 
the block to start the blood flowing 
and clear my mind.” Truly a grand 
old man who at 70 indulges in tennis 
and other strenuous exercise. 
QO 

Speaking before the American 
Congress of Physical Therapy, Dr. 
Benjamin Goldberg of Chicago re- 
ports an 8 per cent decrease in the 
tuberculosis mortality rate. He be- 
lieves that the decrease is due to the 
simpler form of living brought on by 
flattened pocketbooks, the absence of 
respiratory epidemics and the reversal 
of the population flow from a city- 
ward movement to a country-ward 
movement. 

soa 

Commenting on the general lower- 
ing of mortality the Hartford Cour- 
ant says editorially: “What shall be 
understood by the present decrease in 
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the death rate? Can it be that man 
has become too poor to die? Ridic- 
ulous, for though the first week’s bills 
are likely to be high, they are not re- 
curring and besides, even if the de- 
ceased can not pay, neither can he 
be sued or imprisoned. Probably 
there are other reasons why hard 
times should see a decrease in the 
death rate. The cause may well lie 
in matters unaffected by the stock and 
labor markets, yet there are those who 
say that the death rate dropped to 9.8 
in Connecticut in the first half of 
1932, from 10.9 in 1930, because 
fewer persons ate too much or 
worked too hard, drove in an auto- 
mobile or mingled in crowds. Still 
others maintain that the will to live 
burned brighter and that many a man 
continued to breathe, believing that 
the return of ‘the good old days’ 
would be paradise enough.” 


Wide Field for THE completion 
Bridge Insurance of the George 

Washington 
Memorial Bridge over the Hudson 
and the prospect of three even larger 
bridges across San Francisco Bay 
has focused attention on the tremen- 
dous values and the severe hazards 
which make the problem of a bridge 
underwriter a complex one. Some of 
the perils against which the owner of 
a bridge can be protected by insur- 
ance are fire, explosion, lightning, 
collision, flood, rising water, floating 
ice, tornado, hurricane, cyclone, wind- 
storm, water spout, tidal waves, 
cloudbursts, rainstorm, falling meteor, 
earthquake or other act of God, mali- 
cious mischief, banditry, sabotage, 
anarchy or other acts of violence, 
strikes, labor disturbances, riots or 
other civil commotion, collapse, fail- 
ure, loss from seizure, detention or 
in war. If any one can think of a 
hazard not included somewhere in 
this list, they should notify the near- 
est inland marine underwriter so that 
it may be included in the next bridge 
policy. 


Residence Fire 
Losses Higher 
in Canada 


FIGURES re- 
cently released on 
Canadian Busi- 
ness show _ that 
the loss ratio on protected dwellings 
for 1930 was 46.4%, while in 1926 
it was 31%. For the five years 1926 
to 1930 it was 36%, with premiums 
of over $48,000,000, during the 


period. 


The loss ratio on farm property in 
1930 was 85.2%, while in 1926 it 
was 65.9% and for the five years 
1926 to 1930 74.4% with permiums 
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of over $15,000,000 in that time. 
Various causes are assigned for the 
increase in the loss ratio on protected 
dwellings. The downward tendency 
in rates accounts for part of it. 
Trivial claims are also blamed for a 
large proportion of the loss. Care- 
lessness in connection with the grow- 
ing use of oil burners, the increase 
of electric installations in garages sit- 
uated close to dwellings may account 
for the remainder. 
THE losses 
suffered by the 
stock insurance 
companies through abuse of the can- 
cellation privilege came in for earnest 
discussion at the meeting of the In- 
surance Accountants’ Association in 
San Francisco. It was pointed out 
that some stock agents had embezzled 
premiums by cancelling insurance and 
rewriting with another company 
whenever the period of grace for the 
payment of premiums had expired. 
All agreed that the trouble originated 
from unscrupulous agents and un- 
scrupulous insureds. Several cases on 
the Pacific Coast in which agents 
pocketed the entire premium and can- 
celled large lines every three months 
without payments, rewriting the in- 
surance in another company for the 
duration of the three periods, are be- 
ing investigated at the present time. 
Chamber of Com- MEMBERS 
merce of U. S. of the Insur- 
Names Insurance ance Com- 
Committee Members mittee of the 
Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States have 
just been appointed by Henry I. 
Harriman, the president of the Na- 
tional Chamber. The Committee con- 
sists of ten outstanding men in the in- 
surance business, and will be made up 
as follows: George D. Markham, W. 
H. Markham & Co., St. Louis, chair- 
man; Justin Peters, President, Penn- 
sylvania Lumbermen’s — Fire, 
Philadelphia, vice-chairman; Guy D. 
Beardsley, Vice President, Aetna of 
Hartford: S. Bruce Black, President, 
Liberty Mutual, Boston; William 
Brosmith, Vice President, Travelers ; 
Lee J. Dougherty, President, Guard- 
ian Life, Davenport; Philip J. 
Fay, Nichols & Fay, San Fran- 
cisco; Paul L. Haid, President, In- 
surance Executives’ Assn.; Leroy A. 
Lincoln, Vice President, Metropolitan 


‘Free Insurance” 
Worries Stocks 


Life; and Wm. D. Winter, Vice 
President, Atlantic Mutual, New 
York. 

The committee, whose personnel 


includes representatives of the sev- 
eral branches of the insurance busi- 
ness, will act in an advisory capacity 
to the National Chamber and its in- 
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surance department, on all questions 
pertaining to insurance. 


The announcement of the proposed 
activities of the committe is as fol- 
lows: 


“The Committee will immediately outline 
plans to further develop and extend the 
conservation work now conducted by the 
Insurance Department in the fields of fire 
prevention and health _ conservation. 
Through the médiums of the _ Inter- 
Chamber Fire Waste Contest and the In- 
terchamber Health Conservation Contest 
hundreds of local chambers of commerce 
throughout the country have been engaged 
in fire prevention and health activities. 
This conservation work has been effective 
in communities participating in both con- 
tests. The committee will initiate plans to 
spread this work among a larger number 
of communities. 


“The Committee also will be called upon 
to consider proposals to reimburse persons 
injured in automobile accidents with a 
view to determining their practicality. The 
National Chamber is opposed to the prin- 
ciple of compulsory automobile insurance. 
It, however, recognizes the basic principles 
involved in the so-called financial responsi- 
bility laws as eqttitable and conducive to 
improving safety conditions on our streets 
and highways. 


“During the coming year the Insurance 
Department will make a survey of the 
amount of special insurance taxes, licenses 
and fees paid by the insurance business to 
the various states. In the last year it has 
been shown that approximately 4% of 
these special levies were turned over to 
the Insurance Departments of the states, 
the remainder being paid into the general 
revenue funds of the State Treasury. 


“The Insurance Department will pro- 
mote the Chamber’s policy, favoring the 
creation of sound retirement systems for 
business firms and corporations. It also 
will assemble data as to the recent changes 
in workmen’s compensation legislation 
with a view of bringing about greater 
uniformity in the compensation laws of 
the different states. 


“In line with the Chamber’s attitude in 
opposition to government competition with 
private enterprise, the Insurance Depart- 
ment will make a study of this subject as 
to its effect on the insufance institutions. 
New developments in the insurance field, 
particularly the experience with unemploy- 
ment insurance legislation in foreign coun- 
tries and unemployment benefit plans in 
operation in this country will be inves- 
tigated by the Department. 

“The Department will intensify its pro- 
gram of policyholders’ education in order 
to develop a better understanding of the 
principles of insurance and the institution 
which carries on the business.” 
Muddled About THE transfer of 
Reinsurance more than a mil- 

lion dollars by 
the New Jersey Fidelity and Plate 
Glass Insurance Company to the 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany in order to secure reinsurance 
on its outstanding policy liability, 
with the exception of fidelity and 


surety bonds, is being attacked by 
the Central Penn. National Bank of 
Philadelphia. The bank has a claim 


for slightly over $100,000 against the 





New Jersey Fidelity and Plate Glass 
Insurance Company which it is at- 
tempting to collect. The suit raises 
the question of the legality of rein- 
suring part of the business of an in- 
solvent insurance company. The final 
decision of the courts will be very 
interesting to all insurance men. 


Minnesota Rules ACCORD- 
Against Three-Fourths ING to a 
Value Clause ruling re- 


cently ren- 
dered by Assistant Attorney-General 
W. H. Gurnee, the three-fourths 
value clause cannot be incorporated 
in the standard fire insurance policy 
used in Minnesota. 

The proposed clause was submitted 
to Mr. Garfield W. Brown, insurance 
commissioner of the state, by the Gen- 
eral Inspection Bureau. Before acting 
on the matter Mr. Brown sought a 
ruling from the Attorney-General’s 
office. 

Mr. Gurnee said there was no 
statutory provision authorizing the 
use of a three-fourths value clause 
under which the insurer would not 
be liable for more than three-fourths 
of the actual cash value of the in- 
sured property at the time of a loss. 


The Reason for “AGES ago,” 
Christmas Seals says Dr. H. E. 
Kleinschmidt 
“someone used a forked stick to 
plough up the ground. From that 
humble beginning has developed the 
modern gang plow, which cuts up 
into beautiful geometric furrows 
hundreds of acres in a day. Not the 
masterpiece of a single mind is this 
extraordinary tool, but the gradual 
development of many minds. 


“The medical science we have to- 
day has been similarly won by adding 
bit upon bit of knowledge. Consider, 
for example, a single aspect of med- 
ical knowledge, namely, the contagi- 
ousness of tuberculosis. The ancients 
knew about this disease. Four cen- 
turies before Christ, Hippocrates, the 
Greek physician, described the ap- 
pearance of a dying consumptive so 
graphically that it serves as an ac- 
curate picture today. But he had no 
clear idea as to how this disease is 
acquired. 


“For some 17 centuries after Hip- 
pocrates, little genuine knowledge 
was added. All sorts of influences, 
from demons to night air, were ac- 
cused as the cause of consumption. 
A favorite explanation was that the 
disease was inherited. 


‘““Almost two more centuries passed 
before the communicability of tuber- 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Scioto Country Club Grounds, Where the Mutual Golf Tournament Will Be Held 


Mutuals On Way to Columbus 


Details of Convention Ready and One of Largest Crowds In History of 
Our Annual Meetings Expected . 


NE of the best of all signs of 
Oi times is that the annual 

convention of the National 
Association of Mutual Insurance 
Companies and the Federation of 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies 
is literally just around the corner. 
September 26th to 29th are the 
dates and the City of Columbus, 
through its Chamber of Commerce 
and various trade associations, and 
beyond this out of the generosity 
of its own heart, is preparing to give 
our delegates, their wives and 
daughters a welcome never ex- 
ceeded anywhere. 

Rumor has it that a number of 
forces are operating to make the 
attendance much larger than that 
of last year. In the first place, the 
Ohio Mutuals themselves say that 
as a matter of pride they expect 
to have several hundred registering 


from their state alone during the 
big week. This, together with a 
better spirit in the business world 
in general, engendered by a hap- 
pier trend of grain and cattle mar- 
kets, and more lively color in the 
stock and bond situation, coupled 
with a disposition to regard the de- 
pression as a thing of the past, has 
stirred up the people all over the 
country to come to the convention 
as a rallying place to prepare for 
the coming of better times. 

Even if there is an occasional 
pessimist in attendance, he will 
find a great deal of enjoyment in 
the opportunity for arguing the 
situation with others who are quite 
as convinced that there is a bright 
side to the picture of the immedi- 
ate future. Certainly the conven- 
tion cannot fail to develop a warm 
interest in many subjects, and even 


the mere hearing of reports from all 
sections of the United States will 
give an insight as to business con- 
ditions, and particularly concern- 
ing the progress of mutual insur- 
ance, that could scarcely be gained 
by any other kind of a survey of 
what the nation is thinking about. 


HILE the program of the as- 

sociation may not contain as 
many meetings of individual study 
groups as last year, yet, there is a 
generous allotment of time for 
question box discussion and every 
delegate is invited to come pre- 
pared either to propound a query or 
to answer the puzzlers put up by 
others. If a national mutual meet- 
ing accomplished nothing else it 
would be more than worthwhile for 
the new talent it often discovers in 
these sessions where every one 
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feels free to talk informally with- 
out the strain of having to prepare 
a set address to deliver before a 
crowd. Executives of companies 
are always on the alert to observe 
speakers who rise to the occasions 
presented on the spur of the mo- 
ment, and it often happens that na- 
tional prominence in mutual circles 
has its beginning in good impres- 
sions made during convention 
periods. 


Just as all trade associations have 
felt a quickening of interest in the 
necessity for closer and more active 
cooperation in the past three years, 
the mutuals are to spend considera- 
ble time on problems of united ac- 
tion where a concentration of effort 
is shown to be plainly desirable. 
Many of the subjects to be con- 
sidered in executive sessions will 
be of the utmost importance to the 
welfare of large and small com- 
panies alike, and the privilege of 
hearing straight-from-the-shoulder 
talks by officials and heads of com- 
mittees and others who have stud- 
ied the general needs of mutual 
insurance for 1932-33 will be of ex- 
treme value to every delegate in 
attendance. 


T is significant that the first 

reservations received were from 
those who made it emphatic that 
they wished to enter the golf tour- 
nament on Monday, the 26th, and 
we trust it is no breach of con- 
fidence to let out the information 
that several are coming a few days 
early to try out the carrying power 
of the Columbus breezes as applied 
to the flight of the little round 
white ball. However much truth 
there may be in that supposition, 
the golfing contingent is expected 
to approach a record, and anyone 
now having possession of a trophy 
will have to shoot a lot of par holes 
to retain the treasured cup. The 
Ohio capital is famous for its golf 
courses with velvety greens, and 
fairways well bordered by interest- 
ing bunkers and water hazards, not 
to mention patches of woods and 
intriguing stretches of “rough.” 
Probably the most famous of them 
all is the Scioto Links where the 
Mutual Tournament will be played 
on the 26th. This is one of the 
great championship courses of 
America—laid out by Donald Ross 
—and was the scene of the 1926 
American Open Championship won 
by Bobby Jones with a score of 293. 
Last year it was the scene of the 
International Ryder Cup Matches 
won by the American team. 
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There will be plenty of excite- 
ment to match the imposing array 
of prizes at the golf tournament 
and all lovers of the game are urged 
to bring along their sticks and 
caddy bags, together with a care- 
fully authenticated and properly 
attested average score for handicap 
purposes. 





JOHN B. KENNEDY 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR COLLIERS 


The. Joint Meeting of the Convention Will 
Hear This Speaker on the Evening of 
Tuesday the 27th 


F the program of the Associa- 

tion and the Federation arrive 
in time they will append at the 
end of this article, but mean- 
while let us take a look at some 
of the possibilities for enter- 
tainment and recreation in connec- 
tion with the meeting. This im- 
mediately suggests that not every- 
body, of course, has the pleasant 
flair for golf, and some may want 
to take the short run out to the 
Ohio State University, where the 
football team that is always famous 
for its prowess, will likely be going 
through practice formations and 
scrimmages. The Ohio boys are al- 
ways formidable rivals of any Con- 
ference Eleven, and many times 
have been successful also in dim- 
ming the luster of eastern teams, 
and their 1932 line-up will be well 
worth seeing. While you are there, 
it might be well to look around at 
the University itself, which is an 
educational center of the first rank 
in America. 


By a master stroke of good plan- 
ning the Convention is to be held 
at the same time as the fourth an- 





nual Gateway Jubilee celebration, 
a community-wide fall festival 
made up of numerous public pro- 
grams. 

Monday, the first day of the Con- 
vention and the second day of the 
jubilee celebration will be fall style 
revue day. All the principal retail 
stores will be open until midnight, 
displaying new fall wear. An or- 
chestra will be in each store to play 
while the public mills in and out. 
Merchants sell nothing during this 
occasion. 

Tuesday will be Living Music 
Day of the jubilee. Orchestras 
which contribute their services will 
be in stores and hotel lobbies dur- 
ing the day, personifying the gos- 
pel of Living Music. At twilight 
Tuesday, the Red Men’s lodges 
of Ohio will stage a sham battle 
on the banks of the Scioto River, 
just a square from the central busi- 
ness district of the city, with Ohio 
National Guard troops, re-enacting 
a battle that took place on the 
banks of this same river, in 1774, 
between the Mingo Indians and the 
Colonial Army. 

Tuesday evening, the Order of 
the Purple Heart, a decoration 
awarded men wounded while in the 
military or naval service of the 
United States, will be conferred on 
some 300 veterans of the Civil, 
Spanish-American and World wars, 
the Boxer Rebellion and Philippine 
Insurrection, at a public ceremony 
in the municipal American Associa- 
tion baseball stadium, with a seat- 
ing capacity of 22,000. Incidentally, 
crowds of that number have seen 
baseball games in this same sta- 
dium more than a dozen times dur- 
ing this current season. This is the 
first season the stadium has been 
used, construction of it having been 
completed less than a week before 
the current season opened. 


Wednesday evening, the insur- 
ance convention visitors will see 
the Gateway Jubilee parade, which 
in previous years has _ attracted 
crowds of 100,000 and 125,000 to 
the business district. After the 
parade, princesses who ride on 
floats in the parade are taken to 
Memorial Hall, where a board of 
judges will select from among 
them a queen. She will be crowned 
Queen Isabella the Fourth. Then 
she will reign over her coronation 
ball, which is open to the public. 

This Gateway Jubilee celebra- 
tion, all the numerous attractions 
of which are open to the public and 
especially to visitors to the city 
that week, was created by George 
M. Trautman, convention director 











‘of the Columbus Chamber of Com- 
merce, in 1929. Mr. Trautman still 
engineers it, using as his workers, 
more than 1,000 residents of the 
city, all of whom volunteer their 
services for from four to six weeks 
prior to the celebration, to plan 
the event. 


Outstanding special addresses to be 
delivered during the week by celebri- 
ties outside the mutual ranks include 
those by Governor George White, 
Thomas H. Beck and John B. Ken- 
nedy of Colliers Magazine, and Hon. 
Carrington T. Marshall Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Ohio. 

QOD 


HREE nationally-known ad- 

vertising authorities will judge 
the exhibit on Mutual Insurance 
Advertising which will be display- 
ed in the lobby of the hotel. Dr. H. 
H. Maynard, head of the Marketing 
and Advertising Department of the 
College of Commerce, Ohio State 
University, is chairman of the jurges 
committee. The other members are 
T. T. Frankenberg, Counselor in 
Publicity, nationally-known authority 
on copy and layout, and Gansey R. 
Johnston, Jr., advertising manager 
of the Columbus Coated Fabrics 
Corporation. 


M. P. Luthy, advertising man- 
ager of the Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Company of Chicago and 
chairnyan of the Conference, re- 
ports that several hundred mutual 
insurance companies throughout 
the country will be represented in 
the exhibit. 


The program of the Advertising 
Conference follows: 


Tuesday, September 27—8:00 p. m. 

General meeting of National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Insurance Companies, 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies, and Mutual Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference. Speakers: Thomas H. 
Beck, President, and John B. Kennedy, 
radio editor of “Colliers”. 

Presentation of Mutual Insurance Ad- 
vertising Exhibit awards. 


Wednesday, September 28 

“Mutual Insurance Advertising Clinic’’— 
a discussion of advertising media used 
by mutual fire and casualty insurance 
companies with particular reference to 
results achieved. 

Chairman’s Report—M. P. Luthy, Assist- 
ant Vice President, Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Company of Chicago. 

Address—By a representative of the com- 
pany managers. 

Novelty and Remembrance Advertising— 
D. F. Haihle, Director of Publicity, 
Federal Hardware & Implement Mu- 
tuals. 

Luncheon Meeting — Speaker, Homer J. 
Buckley, President, Buckley, Dement 
and Company, Chicago; and Director of 
Public Information for the Chicago 1933 
World’s Fair. 
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Direct Mail Advertising—Raymond West- 
over, Advertising Manager, Millers Mu- 


tual Fire Insurance Association of 
Alton. 
Planning Direct Mail Under the New 


Postal Laws—C. B. Tracewell, Presi- 
dent, The Bratton Letter and Printing 
Company, Columbus. 


Thursday, September 29 


The National Campaign for Mutual Fire 
and Casualty Ins@rance—J. J. Barnett, 
Vice, President, Aubrey & Moore, Inc., 
Chicago. 

Advertising Helps Available Through the 
Alliance Office—J. M. Eaton, Assistant 
General Manager, American Mutual 
Alliance, Chicago. 

Newspaper Advertising—Frank M. Davis, 
Publicity Manager, Utica Mutual Insur- 
ance Company. 

Sales Letters—Paul W. Purmort, Adver- 
tising Manager, Central Manufacturers’ 
Mutual Insurance Company. 

Company Publications—C. S, Crummett, 
Advertising Manager, American Mutual 
Liability Insurance Company. 

Questio Box—Conducted by P. 
son, Advertising Manager, 
Mutual Casualty Company. 

A Review of the Exhibit—W. 


G. Parkin- 
Hardware 


E. Jackson, 


Advertising Manager, Grain Dealers 
National Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. 








MERLE THORPE 


EDITOR OF NATIONS BUSINESS 


Who Will Speak at the Joint Banquet of 
the Mutuals on Wednesday Evening, 
Septemker 28th 


Reverting to the convention we 
call the reader’s attention again to 
the comparative ease with which 
Columbus may be reached, and the 
possibilities for enjoying a little 
vacation along the way if delegates 
are from some distance. Fall is in 
many ways more attractive than 
summer in its scenic effects, its con- 
venience of travel, and the avoid- 
ance of resort crowds, the absence 
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of hot, murky days and the cer- 
tainty of good cool nights to sleep 
under blankets. Depending, of 
course, on which direction you 
come from, there are natural won- 
ders and bits of landscape and his- 
toric glories to enjoy en route and 
if you also have a day or two you 
can spare after the meetings, a 
leisurely trip home can _ include 
much of long sought touring and 
visiting enjoyment. 

May we request your attention 
also to the announcement of last 
month, that you ask the station 
agent for a certificate when buying 
your ticket. Tell him that you are 
going to the joint mutual conven- 
tion of the Federation and Associa- 
tion and credentials will be made 
out for you. Keep this paper se- 
curely for it will have to be vali- 
dated at the registration desk but 
will give you a large return for a 
small amount of trouble by en- 
titling you to half fare on the re- 
turn trip. 


It is requested that even if you 
are traveling only a little way that 
you ask for the certificate just the 
same since a certain number of ap- 
plications are necessary to secure 
the reduced rates. Thus, even if 
you are so near to Columbus that 
the saving might be only a dollar 
or two you can be of assistance 
to your mutual associates from 
afar by helping swell the total of 
certificates to the required number. 


There isn’t a great deal more to 
be said with the exception that the 
tingle of the convention is already 
in the air, and that we hope to see 
you among the other mutual en- 
thusiasts at Deshler-Wallick Hotel 
in Columbus, September 26th to 
29th. 


QO 
Big Business A NUMBER of 
Movie Struck. industrial concerns 


have decided upon 
the use of sound motion pictures for 
trade promotion and educational pur- 
poses, according to a recent release by 
the Department of Commerce. Films 
are being utilized to illustrate the op- 
eration and use of products, manu- 
facturing processes, dramatization of 
sales, and for other results, often pre- 
paring the background for sales ef- 
forts. All companies using sound 
films reported that they consider their 
activities successful while 82 per cent 
of those employing silent pictures ac- 
knowledge satisfactory results. The 
Metropolitan Insurance Company, for 
example, is now engaged in the pro- 
duction of a sound film which 
shows modern methods of combat- 
ing disease. 





Hanson Addresses 


N an address given before the Na- 
| tional Fraternal Congress at 

Washington, D. C., recently, 
Superintendent Hanson of Illinois 
emphasized the importance of cooper- 
ation between the Insurance Depart- 
ment and the fraternal insurance com- 
panies. After paying tribute to the 
great social service rendered by the 
fraternal societies and the progress 
they have made, the Superintendent 
pointed out a number of very practical 
matters where greater cooperation be- 
tween the fraternal societies and the 
Department might be effected. He 
emphasized the necessity of having 
properly drawn financial statements 
filed promptly with the Department, 
and urged fraternal societies to em- 
ploy skilled insurance accountants if 
necessary to see that the statements 
were correct in form before being 
forwarded to the Department. He 
also offered to the companies the 
services of the Department in check- 
ing on any suggested or proposed 
investment. 


IGNFICANT extracts from 
Superintendent Hanson’s speech 
follow: 


“Your Chairman has indicated to me 
that I shall speak upon the subject “Team 
Work.’ I should like to direct your thought 
to the subject as it applies between imsur- 
ance departments and insurance companies. 
‘Team Work’ as thus applied resolves itself 
into the common word ‘Cooperation.’ Co- 
operation as defined by Webster means to 
act or do work jointly, to concur in ac- 
tion, effort or effect. As I view the eco- 
nomic trend of the times, it occurs to me 
that such a word has a very definite sig- 
nificance in the business world of today. 
As thus applied to the field of insurance, 
it takes unto itself an equally far-reaching 
significance, and I apprehend that to mini- 
mize the value of ‘Team Work,’ in sub- 
stance, would be to retard the growth, 
development and progress which has re- 
sulted in such splendid achievement and 
accomplishment. 


x * * 


“The progress which has been made by 
Fraternal Societies in the last half century 
is sufficient indication to me that they have 
not only justified their existence but have 
demonstrated that the fraternal plan is 
basically sound. It plays an unique and 
increasingly important part in the general 
scheme of the security of our people. It 
has ever been my purpose to offer not only 
the services of our Department to your 
organization but I have also attempted at 
every opportunity to stimulate the morale 
and encourage the preservation of this sys- 
tem, in which the spirit of fraternity blends 
harmoniously with the constructive and 
unselfish purpose of safeguarding against 
the hazards and uncertainties of life. 


“It would indeed be inconsistent to infer 
that this Insurance Department does not 
value the cooperation of the Insurance 
Societies and Companies. The truth is 
that without ‘Team Work,’ the success in 
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Fraternal Congress 


the administration of the functions of the 
Department is appreciably minimized if 
not most improbable. 


“May I point out a few of the difficulties 
encountered by the Department in the ad- 
ministration of its affairs. The statute of 
Illinois provides that the annual statements 
of insurance companig@s and societies shall 
be filed with the Department on or before 
March First of each year. A sincere effort 
on the part of the soc‘eties to file their 
statements within the time limit prescribed 
by law would facilitate the work of the 
Department and would also enable us to 
publish the annual statements of societies 
in time to be of use to the general public. 


“There is one place where the societies 
can be of greater assistance to us and that 
is in making every effort to have the annual 





HON. HARRY A. HANSON 


Superintendent of Insurance of Illinois 


statements correct when they are sent to 
us. It occurred to me that competent peo- 
ple who understand accounting can be se- 
cured and information requested in the 
annual statements furnished in proper 
form. The bookkeeping system of the so- 
ciety should be patterned after annual 
statement blanks and if this is done it 
would seem that the preparation of the 
annual statement should be a very small 
matter...” 


Deplores Propaganda 


Superintendent Hanson also within 
recent weeks has done much to clarify 
certain competitive situations by the 
following announcement. 


66 NE of the most demoralizing 

O influences upon the insurance 
business today is the undertone in- 
ferences of the insolvency and un- 
reliability of competing insuring com- 
panies made by insurance agents and 
brokers as a last resort in their des- 
peration to place an insurance con- 
tract. It does not require any great 
perspective to appreciate the whole- 
sale destruction of confidence result- 





ing from such practices. It is indeed 
unfortunate that men with such dis- 
torted sense of fair play and high 
purpose are tolerated in the insurance 
profession. However, these serpents 
with poisoned tongues (as they have 
been referred to) practice their de- 
vastating art with a cunning which 
is difficult to discern and without any 
apparent malice or evil design. 
“Whether it be in social, political 
or business circles, the chant of the 
professional knocker will be heard, 
spreading his insidious gossip under- 


mining the structure upon which 
creditable institutions have been 


builded. We can only hope for re- 
lief from these undesirables as the 
general public accepts its responsi- 
bility in refusing to give audience to 
those who approach them with falsi- 
fied stories of the insecurity of com- 
peting companies. I believe that it is 
indeed becoming for an insurance 
agent or broker to display to his best 
advantage the benefits of his contract, 
but if a contract is placed at the ex- 
pense of disturbing the security and 
deserving reputation of the competing 
company, it is my judgment that such 
practice should be not only frowned 
upon but bitterly denounced. 


DOD 


66 HILE the banking situation 

is in some particulars not 
parallel to that of insurance, it might 
not be inappropriate to invite your 
attention to the hundreds of institu- 
tions which have closed their doors, 
carrying to certain destruction the 
hopeful anticipation of its thousands 
of depositors, in many cases because, 
in an unthinking moment, some un- 
dertoned whisperer hinted at their 
insolvency. There must be an awak- 
ening of the public consciousness to 
the evils of such practices. The pub- 
lic should ever bear in mind that the 
Division of Insurance was created 
for its protection, that reliable in- 
formation may be had by the insur- 
ance buying public with reference to 
the financial structure of companies, 
and as I have previously indicated, 
when you are approached by these 
chanters of pessimism, give them a 
reception in keeping with the char- 
acter of their vicious knocking and 
unethical practices. 

“This Department will upon the 
submission of proper evidence of 
guilt in twisting and otherwise en- 
gaging in dishonorable _ practices 


which create fear and distrust, take 
such action as may seem expedient, 
revoking agents or brokers licenses if 
necessary to the end that we may 
eradicate their evil from the insur- 
ance business in Illinois.” 
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Perhaps Attention to Some Small Repair Would Have Prevented This Loss 


Fires On Farms and In Schools 
Excerpts from Discussions at the 1932 Meeting of the N.F.P. A. 


HE Farm Fire Protection Com- 

! mittee has estimated that the an- 
nual loses in 1929 from fires on 
farms (in farm houses, barns, and 
nearby buildings) amounted to ap- 
proximately $100,000,000, and that 
the loss from fires in rural communi- 
ties of 2500 population and under ex- 
ceeded $160,000,000, making a total 
of more than $260,000,000 annually, 
which is more than 50 per cent of the 
entire annual national fire loss. This 
enormous property loss is accom- 
panied with a loss of approximately 
3500 lives—almost ten every day— 
or about 30 per cent of the total loss 
of life from fires in the United States. 





Agriculture, especially at the pres- 
ent time, can ill afford to make good 
this huge loss of life and property, 
but will be compelled to do so while 
this fire loss continues. One hundred 
million dollars of fire loss each twelve 
months is a heavy burden for the 
farmer to carry. In the State of 
Oregon the farmers’ per capita fire 
loss (tax) in 1930 was $19.35, which 
was almost three times the per capita 
of $7.12 for State government tax 
that year. This fire tax of approxi- 
mately $20 per capita on the farm 
population is especially serious at the 
present time. It is a tax upon every 
bushel of grain the farmer hauls to 
market; upon his dairy and poultry 
products; upon his livestock; upon 
all his efforts. Although he may be 
unconscious of the fact, this toll 
levied upon every day’s work. The 
loss is to agriculture and must be re- 


placed from this same reservoir of 
property values. It cannot be minim- 
ized. All efforts to show that the 
farm fire losses are less serious in 
extent than has been indicated have 
failed of confirmation. These figures 
have been made up from substantial 
sources. 


In discussing the “Economic 
Phases of the Rural Fire Waste” at 
the meeting of the National Fire 
Waste Council of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States at 
Washington, D. C., on April 1, 1932, 
Mr. I. D. Goss, manager of the Farm 
Department, Continental Fire Insur- 
ance Company, Chicago, stated: 


“On all sides we hear of the straitened 
circumstances of the farm people. Our 
farmers are not prosperous any where to- 
day, and in such a situation the needless 
burden of taxation imposed by this fire 
waste of $100,000,000 a year should not be 
continued. If agriculture had this $100,- 
000,000 to spend for actual necessities, it 
would effectively relieve much of the dis- 
tress now existing in the more unfortunate 
farm areas. If agriculture had this $100,- 
000,000 to spend for luxuries, many of the 
wheels of industry, now still, would start 
turning, which shows how vitally industrial 
recovery is linked with farm welfare. 
There are many who believe that the cur- 
rents of trade will be unable to flow with 
full power until such time as the farm peo- 
ple are in reach of something more than 
bread and interest and taxes. The millions 
of this fire toll would buy new radios for 
half of our farm families and a new auto- 
mobile for one out of every 25 of these 
families, or a third of these families could 
buy a new parlor suite. These things would 
bring happiness and comfort and would 
contribute to the well being of millions of 
farm people who deserve the best things 
in life. 
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“To spend this huge sum in support of 
a program of destruction is quite another 
matter. Instead of buying happiness and 
comfort, it represents the cost of misery, 
inconvenience and impoverishment. 


“The story was not so impressive when 
this fire tax was levied upon each bushel 
of $2.50 wheat or $2 corn, on each bale of 
25 cotton or on each head of $12 hogs. 
But when it is the same, or even a higher 
levy, upon 45 cent wheat and 35 cent corn, 
$6 cotton, and $4 hogs, the matter becomes 
very serious. When it takes two out of 
every five head of cattle, sheep and hogs 
sold in the great stock-yards of Chicago 
to pay the national farm fire tax, which 
it does, and when it takes the entire value 
of the citrus crop of the Pacific Coast to 
pay this same tax, which it does, the effect 
of the fire waste on the economic welfare 
of agriculture can be fully appreciated.” 


Oo 


iy a very forceful manner Mr. 
Goss drew the following strik- 
ing picture of this tremendous farm 
fire loss: 


“T seem to see the personified agricul- 
ture of this great country bearing a huge 
cross. Its upright is a wide road stretch- 
ing from the Dominion of Canada on the 
north to the mouth of the Rio Grande on 
the south; its cross beam is another wide 
thoroughfare transversing the nation east 
and west from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
With magic speed we pass over the full 
extent of this broad highway, a total dis- 
tance of four thousand miles on the first 
day of the year, and here is what we see. 
There are four 80-acre farms to the mile 
on each side of this road and on the front 
lawn of each farm there stands a comfort- 
able home representing an expenditure of 
$2000 and a neat, ample barn with a value 
of $1000. There are eight of these attrac- 
tive and happy homes to the mile, housing 
a contented people and as attractive an ex- 
hibit of farm residential facilities as one 
will ever see, stretching out along this 
great highway, spanning the length and 
breadth of the nation. Here is a sight 
which attests the good taste and stability 
of the farm people. 


“Our inspection tour is ended. One by 
one the pages of the calendar are turned 
ovef and we come at last to the end of 
the year. The season beckons us to mount 
our magic chariot for another trip of in- 
spection over this same highway. And 
what do we see now with the lapse of a 
year? Sadly we look upon a pitiful ex- 
hibit of blackehed masonry and ashes, 
eight uniform heaps to each mile to the 
very end of the road. Here is a deplorable 
picture of waste and this transverse high- 
way stands out against the map of the na- 
tion as the fiery cross, which agriculture 
is carrying down the years to its great 
detriment.” 

SDD 


a aa 


T may be of interest to call at- 
I tention to some of the accom- 
plishments that have resulted since 
the organization of the Farm Fire 
Protection Committee : 


1. Attention has been focused upon the 
seriousness of the national farm and rural 
fire losses. 


2. Recommended practices for fire pro- 
tective construction of farm buildings have 
been developed. 
rural 


3. Specifications for motorized 
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fire-fighting equipment have been drawn 
up. 


4. Specifications for water pressure sys- 
tems for fire protection purposes on farms 
have been prepared. 


5. Standards for first aid fire extin- 
guishers for use on farms have been de- 
veloped. 


6. As the result of this attention to farm 
fires a program of research studies on the 
spontaneous heating of agricultural prod- 
ucts has been undertaken by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. This is the first 
time this subject has been given direct 
attention in the United States. 


7. A conference on Spontaneous Heat- 
ing and Ignition of Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Products was called in Washing- 
ton in November, 1929, and was attended 
by scientists and other interested individ- 
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uals from the United States and Canada. 
An outgrowth of this conference was the 
creation in 1930, by the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, of the Committee on 
Spontaneous Heating and Ignition. 

8. In the four-year period since 1928 at 
least 30 articles or pamphlets have been 
published by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation. The following publications were 
issued in leaflet or bulletin form: 

(1) Leaflet 44—“Fires on Farms” 

(2) Leaflet—“Preventing Farm Fires” 

(3) Farmers’ Bulletin 1590—‘Fire-Pro- 
tective Construction on the Farm.” 
(This bulletin, issued in April, 1929, 
is now in its 4th edition, 120,500 
copies having been printed to date.) 

(4) Farmers’ Bulletin 1643—‘Fire Safe- 
guards for the Farm” 

(5) Bulletin—‘Rural Fire Departments, 
Equipment, and Organization” 

(6) Technical Bulletin 141—“‘The Spon- 
taneous Combustion of Hay” 

(7) Conference on Spontaneous Heat- 
ing and Ignition of Agricultural 
Products—Report of Proceedings 

(8) Farmers’ Bulletin 1678—“The Safe 
Use and Storage of Gasoline and 
Kerosene on Farms.” (This bulletin 
was issued recently and points out 
the most common hazards in con- 
nection with the use and storage of 
gasoline, kerosene, and other flam- 
mable liquids, and also gives in- 
formation on extinguishing gasoline 
and kerosene fires.) 


George F. Lewis, Deputy Fire 
Marshall of Ontario made the follow- 


ing interesting contribution to the 
N. F. P. A. meeting: 


Yon 


HE subject of “Rural and Farm 

Fire Prevention Problems” 
seems to resolve itself down to the 
question of “Fire Consciousness.” 


Does the average farmer stop to 
think how helpless he is should fire 
occur ? 

Does he realize that the savings 
and efforts of a life-time may be 


When Fire Escapes Are Blocked Then Tragedy Stalks Rampant 





wiped out of existence by fire in a 
few short minutes? 

Does the average farmer realize 
that his stock-in-trade, his reproduc- 
tive assets are housed in a barn filled 
with flammable material ? 

Much has been, said and written to 
bring these commonplace facts home 
to the farmer, but farm fire losses 
keep steadily increasing aud one hun- 
dred million dollars worth of farm 
produce, live stock and buildings are 
destroyed by fire every year. 

The fire hazard in the rural home 
is somewhat different to the dangers 
the farmer has to contend with in the 
barn which is his warehouse, and in 
many instances is also turned into a 
factory and garage. About forty mil- 
lion dollars of the farm fire loss oc- 
curs in dwellings and approximately 
sixty million dollars annually in barns 
throughout the United States. 

According to the records of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
the determined causes of rural fire 
losses are :— 

Defective chimneys and flues, stoves, 
furnaces and their pipes 

To which might be added in this 
particular group hot ashes and 
coals 2 % 
and sparks on roofs 8 % 

Making the loss from defective and 
improperly installed heating equip- 

ment almost one-third of the total, 

and all of which is preventable. 

Losses from lightning occupy second 

place on the list 10 % 
These losses are also preventable 

through the proper installation of 

standard copper lightning rods. 
Gasoline and other petroleum prod- 


1814% 


ucts are accountable for 7Y% 
The losses from which can be pre- 

vented by exercising care and com- 

mon sense. 
Matches and smoking, again the re- 

sult of careless indifference 6 % 
Spontaneous ignition is charged with 

causing 5 % 
Miscellaneous and unknown causes 43 % 


soa 
HIS list may be again sub- 
divided into many more well de- 
fined causes of farms fires which for 
the most part could be eliminated by 
proper care and forethought. 

Why then would it not be most de- 
sirable and very profitable for insur- 
ance companies writing farm prop- 
erty to spend time and money on 
inspection of rural risks and the edu- 
cation of those who through force of 
habit and thoughtlessness carry on 
from year to year on lines that are 
dangerous, obsolete and must event- 
ually result in disaster? 

Qo 

Another fire prevention talk of 
large importance which was received 
with close attention was the discus- 
sion of school fires by Chief Bernard 
Lynch of Indianapolis who spoke as 
follows: 











HERE is much need of instruc- 

tion in Fire Prevention, for the 
annual loss of life and property by 
fire is very large. And if there is a 
general need of teaching Fire Pre- 
vention, then there is an especial need 
of teaching it in the schools. We be- 
lieve in the city of Indianapolis that 
the way to reach the individual is 
through the school children. For the 
past eight years, trained uniform 
firemen have been working in our 
schools, all during the school term, 
making a thorough inspection of all 
buildings and grounds; supervising 
fire drills; and instructing the chil- 
dren on Fire Prevention, especially 
in their own homes. 


During the first four months of 
this year, we have visited 115 schools, 
making 222 talks to a total of 66,034 
children. The grade school children 
are divided into two classes. The 
children of the Ist, 2nd and 3rd 
grades are old enough to understand 
the principles of Fire Prevention and 
can be interested, but must not be 
frightened. We put them in classes 
by themselves and instruct them by 
stories. The children from the 4th 
grade up are old enough to make 
practical inspections of their own 
homes, and we find that by giving 
them the authority of a fire inspector 
and placing a responsibility upon 
their shoulders that we accomplish 
wonderful results. I am going to tell 
you how we start our talks to the 
children and some of the hazards we 
talk on. We start in this manner: 


“We would like to make a thorough 
inspection of each and every home 
in the city of Indianapolis, but since 
it is impossible to do so, we have 
called here to enlist your aid. Now 
we want to deputize each and every 
child here as a fire inspector and one 
of the first duties of a fire inspector 
is to make a thorough inspection of 
his own home.” 

OOS 


E then take the child on an im- 

aginary inspection trip through 
the home, explaining the fire hazards 
so a child can understand. We start 
this inspection in the basement, ex- 
plaining in detail, the hazards per- 
taining to the furnace ; furnace smoke 
pipe; oil burners; gas heaters; the 
chimney or flue; and the placing of 
ashes in wooden boxes, baskets, bar- 
rels and paper cartons. We warn the 
child not to let rubbish accumulate in 
the basement or cellar, for most dan- 
gerous fires start there and spread 
through the whole house, many times 
causing loss of life. We lead the child 
from the basement to the first floor 
where we explain the hazards per- 
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taining to open flue holes ; fire places ; 
coal gas, gasoline and coal oil stoves ; 
the careless handling of matches; 
spontaneous combustion from the 
oily rag and mop; the accumulation 
of rubbish in closets, halls, or under 
or near stairway, explaining that the 
stairway is their fire escape; the dan- 
ger of all electric appliances; exten- 
sion cords; amateur wiring ; and iake 
fuses, explaining that the fuse is the 
safety valve. 


We then explain the danger of 
cleaning in the home with gasoline, 
benzine, benzol or naphtha; and the 
use of coal oil for starting fires; cit- 
ing instances in our city where fires 
of this kind have actually occurred, 
with loss of life; the danger of paint 
spraying; of nitrocellulose films in 
toy moving picture machines ; and all 
flammable articles. 


We continue this imaginary inspec- 
tion up through the second floor and 
into the attic, making a close inspec- 
tion of the flue or chimney, and call- 
ing attention to the accumulation of 
rubbish, and of old and unused ar- 
ticles. After completing the inspec- 
tion of the home, we inspect the yard, 
shed and garage; and call especial at- 
tention to the danger of the open bon- 
fire. We then instruct the child how to 
render first aid ; how to use and oper- 
ate all kinds of extinguishers; and 
demonstrate and explain the proper 
way of turning in a fire alarm. 


After completing our talks to. the 
children, we make a thorough inspec- 
tion of the buildings and grounds. 
The majority of pepole today think 
that the modern school building is 
safe from fire, but the fire inspector 
is under no such illusions for the rea- 
son, that today the schools are 
equipped with ventilating systems: 
cafeterias; chemical laboratories; 
classes in domestic science and man- 
ual training; tin shops; printing 
shops; shoe shops; electrical motors ; 
foundries ; etc., in fact, with all sorts 
of industrial fire hazards. 


The auditoriums of schools have 
stages which at times are decorated 
with flimsy decorations, and stage 
scenery ; and large crowds sometimes 
gather there for the showing of mo- 
tion pictures. We also find at times, 
that the floors are oiled and polished 
with liquids that have very low flash 
points, and that at times they save 
and bale scrap paper; so you see the 
inspector has to be on the alert, and 
have the ability, to recognize these 
hazards and defects. Dangerous haz- 
ards are ordered immediately re- 
moved and common hazards must be 
abated in 3 to 5 days. 
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OTHING is more important in 

the safeguarding of the lives 
of our children, than an orderly 
method of evacuating the buildings 
in case of disaster. The regulations 
of our drill are based entirely on the 
requirements of the Building Exits 
Code of this Association. They are 
printed in pamphlet form and each 
teacher is given a copy in order that 
she may familiarize herself with 
them. Fire drills must be held at 
least once a month in all schools with 
the principal in command and occa- 
sionally firemen conduct these drills 
without warning to the teachers or 
pupils, on the theory that a fire ac- 
tually exists. All drills are conducted 
in uniform manner throughout the 
grade schools. The fire alarm con- 
sists of four strokes on the fire gong. 
In case a stairway is rendered im- 
passable, by fire or smoke the num- 
ber of the stairway will be sounded 
immediately following the fire alarm; 
for instance, two strokes sounded on 
the fire gong following the fire alarm, 
would indicate that stairway No. 2 
could not be used, and that all other 
exists must be used to evacuate the 
building. We recently conducted a 
drill in a two story school building, 
that housed 750 children, 75 of whom 
were there from other schools, tak- 
ing lessons in domestic science and 
manual training. We sounded the 
gong for a fire, with a signal follow- 
ing, showing that the stairwell near- 
est the boiler room was blocked. The 
children filed out of the building 
through the four remaining exits in 
a quiet and orderly manner in exactly 
53 seconds time. There was also a 
crippled child in this building, who 
had to be carried out by one of the 
older boys, who was assigned to this 
duty. 

The head custodian is required to 
make a thorough inspection of all 
exit doors, doors leading to fire es- 
capes, starways, stair landings and 
hallways, to see that they are free 
from obstruction and in good opera- 
tive condition. He also must make an 
inspection of the heating plant. These 
inspections are made immediately 
after the opening of school in the 
morning and afternoon and his find- 
ings must be reported to the principal 
after each inspection. Any defects 
found, must be corrected at once, or 
reported to the superintendent of 
buildings and grounds. 

Before the beginning of the school 
term, each year, a meeting of all 
school custodians, janitors and other 
employees is called and they are in- 
structed, by fire inspectors, as to the 
fire hazards in the schools and the 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Answering Some Misleading 


Stock Magazine Editorials 


HIS Fall, when fond parents wrap up a bundle of 

clothing to send to a Junior hopeful at some college 

ina distant town, or when Aunt Betty in High Grass 
Corners forwards a choice assortment of country-made 
jellies, jams, sausage, and the like to relatives in the 
city, it will be found that the parcel post insurance on 
values between $5.00 and $25.00 has been increased 
from &c to 10c, or, stated actuarially, the rate has been 
raised 25%. We agree with the Insurance Field that 
the payment of this added 2c will scarcely be noted by 
the fond parents, or Aunt Betty, but when the Field 
goes on to deduce from this circumstance that an in- 
crease in fire or casualty rates should be accepted by 
the insurance public with as little objection, the logic, 
if any, seems hard to follow. 

All this grows out of an introductory remark in the 
beforementioned stock company organ: “Reports that 
the people of a given state or community are to any 
great extent exercised over insurance rates are generally 
taken by us with salt, a grain or so. Somehow, such 
news always starts us looking into the woodpile for the 
political Senegambian. Not that we believe people are 
all satisfied with their insurance rates, but we do think 
people rarely, if ever, get cross enough to burst into 
spontaneous indignation over something about which 
they are ignorant—and know they are.” 

The editorial goes on to observe that no one ever 
likes a rate of any kind, if he is to pay it, and then 
proceeds to examine the difference between tax rates 
and insurance rates. The conclusion of the editorialist 
to this portion of his argument is: “In short the tax 
rate is imposed by a monopoly whereas the insurance 
rate is subject to constant revision by enterprizing com- 
petition.” 


A 1%, = 


the reader wants to go on a search for Senegam- 
I bians, he will find in this Field woodpile not only one 
but several of such swarthy complexioned gentlemen. 
The whole purpose of the editorial is to advance the 
same old reactionary policy of laissez faire, or, in com- 
mon terms, “Let well enough alone.” 


We have too great a regard for the Field’s excellent 
news-gathering facilities to think that the sponsors of 
the magazine do not know of the wide-spread opposi- 
tion to the recently proposed increase in the rates for 


workmen’s compensation insurance. Trade organizations 
and individual assureds, together with a large number 
of practically-minded insurance commissioners, have 
been making the ground very hot for stock groups which 
have endeavored to put through a program of hiking up 
the cost of compensation coverage 25 per cent to un- 
called-for levels. 


In the editorial above quoted the general public will 
doubtless not see the covert thrust at mutual insurance, 
but the plain fact is that the stock interests do not at 
all like the substantial objections which mutual repre- 
sentatives have made to the most recent plan of the 
stocks to put over an unreasonable and unfairly dis- 
criminatory rate program. 


This is quite in line with the long established tradition 
of certain stock groups to regard themselves as sanctified 
dictators of insurance rates on the theory that the king 
can do no harm. 


Let us look into this theory a little and see how it 
is that any kind of dictation of insurance rates does do 
the public harm. In the first place, there is no good 
reason why any type of insurance, or group of com- 
panies, should make the rates. The cost should be gov- 
erned by the hazard and the rate should be determined 
by the gathering of the widest possible experience plus 
a reasonable amount for expenses of operation. Any 
other basis of partial experience or favoritism in classi- 
fication, or other groupings, works a hardship to buyers 
of insurance in general and particularly to the smaller 
policyholder. But it has been a persistently stubborn 
policy of the stocks in connection with rating matters to 
attempt to disregard any interests other than those of 
their own organized groups and so to arrange their rat- 
ing programs in such a way that favored risks might 
be given special consideration when non-affiliated com- 
petition was encountered. Hence the complaint of many 
commissioners and other interested parties that some of 
the companies which are now so loudly crying for large 
rate increases have in countless instances foregone the 
increases already granted them through wilful failure 
to collect the prevailing manual rates for competitive 
purposes. A showdown of the reasons why the stock 
companies want more money for their brand of protec- 
tion does not inspire any added confidence in their desire 
to serve the insuring public with complete fairness. The 
mytuals have not been opposing demands for large com- 
pensation rate increases merely because there is a lack of 
other things to do; but experience and all factors bearing 
upon the problem point plainly to the necessity for rate 
changes from ten to fifteen per cent less than those de- 
manded. The course which is in the public interest is 
the one which the mutuals have elected to pursue. 


The public indeed has taken an initial and lively inter- 
est in the compensation rate controversy as those who 
have attended the hearings in New York and Minnesota 
and other states can bear witness; and that interest and 
concern is growing rapidly. Thus very naturally rises 
the report that the people are exercised over insurance 
rates. If the Insurance Field and the stock company 
world in general does not want to look the facts in the 
face we suppose only the exigencies of time will change 
their attitude. Certainly, however, it puts them in a 
ridiculous light when in order to draw attention away 
from their own program of increasing rates they accuse 
the mutuals of nearly every crime under the insurance 
sun, including being socialistic, communistic, destroyers 
of the American business system, and (privately) as just 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Life-Lights Against a Business Background 


66 SEE,” said my humorous friend, 
Dennis O’Shaughnessy, “that 
the world commission on re- 

vising the calendar is still wrest- 

ling with its dates. I am wishing 
there’s one reform it would pay 
some attention too.” 


“What's that?” asked I, adjust- 
ing myself to a stool in front of the 
soda fountain, where Dennis was 
already halfway through one of 
those elaborately ornate banana 
splits to which he is partial. 

“And faith what could it be,” he 
answered, “but restoring that great- 
est of all days to the year—Payday. 
Sure for a lot of fellows it’s fast 
becoming one of them memorial 
anniversaries when you hang up a 
wreath for the dear departed.” 

I gave him the chuckle his wit 
deserved, and remarked that he 
looked as fit as if he had been on 
an enjoyable vacation. 

“It’s a true word you're speak- 
ing.” he said. “I’m that fit I could 
eat a gallon of Irish stew with all 
the trimmin’s if I had the price. 
I’ve had a vacation I couldn’t avoid. 
It’s been enjoyable and good for 
my health, but more than a month 
too long for my purse. I was hopin’ 
it would end by the New Year, but 
it didn’t.” 


NS 
StS 


ss ND by the New Year?” I 

echoed derisively. ‘“What’s 
the matter with your dates? Or do 
banana splits always affect you that 
way?” 

Dennis surveyed me with a look 
of quizzical pity, as if I had both 
amused and saddened him by a dis- 
play of inexcusable stupidity. 

“You poor ignoramus,” he at last 
exclaimed. 


“Ignoramus yourself,” I replied 
heatedly. “This is the middle of Sep- 
tember and the New Year is more 
than three months away.” 


“Oh, yeah,” he drawled. “And is 
it a man from Limerick must teach 
a native-born American the customs 
of his own country? I’ve been here 
a matter of twenty years, and you 
three times as long, and yet you don’t 
know the date of the American New 
Year’s day! Shame on you!” 


“Well, ignoring the insult implied 
in your exaggeration of my expired 


The American New Year 


By S. J. DUNCAN-CLARK 


time, I will condescend to ask you 
what in your Hibernian apology for 
a mind you reckon to be the date of 
New Year’s day.” I responded with 
a feeling that I was participating in a 
sort of two man minstrel show. If 
Dennis had risen from his stool and 
clogged a few steps before answer- 
ing it would have seemed wholly ap- 
propriate. 


“T’ll tell you,” he said “‘seein’ it’s 
you I’m tellin.” New Year’s day in 
America is not January 1; it is the 
first Monday in September.” 


“Nonsense; that’s Labor Day,” I 
objected. 


“Call it what you will,” he said, “it’s 
the real American New Year’s day. 
It’s then that everything’s expected 
to begin again, isn’t it? Folks come 
flockin’ back to their jobs; schools 
reopen; merchants set out their fall 
and winter goods; theaters resume 
operations; candidates launch their 
campaigns for November; wife lays 
your palm beach suit away with the 
moth balls and you put your sum- 
mer Panama on the shelf and start 
out with a new felt lid—or maybe 
it’s the old one—eager for work. 





Fg Oy in 
P—\—_ 


‘sy T may be true that it’s in the 

spring when the sap rises in the 
limbs of the trees; but it’s in Sep- 
tember that the pep begins to run 
again in the limbs of Americans. We 
may be rakin’ over the old leaves out 
in the garden, but we’re turnin’ over 
more new leaves in the world of busi- 
ness and industry and makin’ more 
good resolutions around about Labor 
day than we are in January. 


“It seems as if summer got us 
warmed up for the job, and then 
comes September distilling from the 
air a sparkling, genial wine against 
which there is no Volstead law, and 
the blood tingles and the mind works 
quickly, and the job—if you have one 
—comes nearer being play than at 
any time in the year. Sure it’s a 
great institution, this American New 
Year, and I’m surprised you never 
thought of it before.” 


“Well,” said I, “of course I have 
noticed the things you speak about, 
but not having an Irish mind it never 
occurred to me to shift January 1 to 
the first week in September.” 


“Yes, and for that same reason,” 
said he, “there’s a lot of wise thoughts 
that won't occur to you.” 


“I might as well admit it,” I 
agreed, “for there’s no getting the 
last word with a man from Limerick. 
But now you call attention to it [ am 
impressed with the fact that Labor 
day this year marked in a special way 
the beginning of what may be a new 
year for the United States. It brought 
with it a reviving hope and confi- 
dence, and signs of improvement in 
many quarters. Prices were going up 
for farm products; cotton was re- 
gaining its health; security values 
were climbing toward normal in 
Wall street. The symptoms of bet- 
ter times are showing, and all we 
need now is the proper application 
of that American pep which, as you 
say, rises in American limbs’ when 
the feel of autumn is in the air.” 


DOD 


S I talked Dennis finished his 

banana split, neglected while 
he had discoursed on his own idea 
for revising the calendar. 

“You're talkin’ sense for once,” 
he said, as he licked the spoon. “What 
we need now is to let the red ink 
ooze out of the American circulation 
and start the red blood flowing 
again.” 

“But, Dennis,” I said, as I paid his 
check which he had overlooked in his 
enthusiasm, ‘“‘there’s one thing I want 
to ask you. How is it you feel so 
optimistic, if you’re still on an en- 
forced vacation?” 

“And did I say I was?” asked 
Dennis. 2 


“That’s what I understood,” said I. 


“Sure what I said,” grinned Den- 
nis, “was that I had hoped my vaca- 
tion would end by the New Year, 
and it didn’t. It ended the day after. 
New Year’s day’s a holiday even 
when it falls on the first Monday in 
September. I got a job on Tuesday, 
and—” he glanced at his wrist watch 
—"faith if I don’t get back to it I 
may lose it again.” 


Can This Be True? 


She stood, hanging onto a 
crowded street car. A man rose and of- 
fered her his seat. She fainted. When 
she came to she thanked him. He fainted. 


strap in a 
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Editorial 


(Continued from page 16) 


plain fools for not taking the money 

when they might easily have it. 

| y the mutuals’ opposition to ex- 
horbitant rates is not proper, 

where is the sense of the editorial 

argument that “the insurance rate is 

subject to constant revision by enter- 


prizing competition” ? Even the most 


dyed-in-the-wool stock agent will 
agree that mutual competition is 


“enterprizing.” And a little further 
reflection will also convince that this 
enterprize will continually become 
more active as stock companies try 
to overreach themselves in devising 
schemes for more revenue that may 
look innocent on the surface but will 
be hard to put over on discerning 
commissioners, and on the public, 
which is rapidly coming to know what 
kind of insurance it wants and what 
is a fair price to pay. 

It will not be surprising if the 
public as a result of recent develop- 
ments shows a quickening interest 
in the strengthening of the rate-mak- 
ing machinery and the regulatory 
powers of supervising authorities 
more directly in the public interest, 
and, in the opinion of this journal, 
with good reason. 


ON 


OME time ago the Journal! ran an 

article entitled “Tell “Em Any- 
thing to Sell "Em,” which dwelt on 
certain advice given under the spon- 
sorship of the Maryland Casualty 
Company to tell prospects a variety 
of tall tales about “assessments,” 
“failures,” and “inferiority,” calcu- 
lated to freeze the blood of any one 
who had been considering taking out 
a mutual policy. Truth or falsity 
seemed to have no bearing in the 
preparation of such sales talks, the 
only goal being the intimidation of 
the prospect. 

The editorial below quoted, also 
from the Insurance Field, is of the 
same brood. The last sentence in 
particular should be enough in itself 
to warn any reader that the stock 
insurance company agents’ chief con- 
cern is to get the business by any 
possible device, regardless of the 
clients’ natural preferences. Such 
desperate tactics suggest desperation 
over mutual success. 

“Agents who argue with their customers 
against mutual insurance often find that 
their statements are discounted by the as- 
sumption that this represents merely stock 
company prejudice against a competing 
form of insurance and is merely a sales 
talk. Where this attitude of mind is en- 
countered the thing to do is to advise the 
customer to consult his lawyer and ask 
him to define the limit of liability which 
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is placed upon a member of a mutual in- 
surance company. It will be difficult to 
find a reliable lawyer who will commit 
himself on this point, even where a non- 
assessable mutual policy is offered. Even 
if the lawyer is not consulted, the mere 
inference that the result would be an ad- 
verse opinion is often sufficient to hold 
the line.” 

The “Field” apparently knows as 
little about the legal phases of the 
question on which it gives the above 
advice as most of the mutual com- 
petitors do who follow it. 


LY LS 


NOTHER editorial in the same 

issue of the Insurance Field goes 
nearly the complete length of jour- 
nalistic dissembling in quoting a tab- 
ulation of figures which are said to 
prove that in fire-marine insurance 
“joint stock companies in 1930 thus 
collected 39c per $100 of insurance 
in force; whereas the mutuals and 
reciprocals each averaged approxi- 
mately 49c per $100 and the coopera- 
tives about 48c.” 

Of course, to any one on the in- 
side of the insurance business such a 
statement is on its face ridiculous. 
In an effort to promote fair play in 
controversies conducted in the press, 
an official of a mutual insurance com- 
pany, engaged in the following corre- 
spondence with the Insurance Field; 
the first letter follows: 


“August 23, 1932. 
“Gentlemen: 

“In reference to your article entitled 
‘Hot from the Record’ in the August 18th 
issue on Page 5, making a comparison be- 
tween Stock and Mutual Insurance costs, 
are not your figures grossly in error as 
they apparently fail to take into account 
the return by mutual and other non-profit 
organizations of the unused or unabsorbed 
portion of the premium as a return or 
dividend ? 

“T think if you will examine the figures 
at the New York Insurance Department 
you will find that you are in error. 

“T believe it is your desire to publish the 
facts without distortion and would there- 
fore thank you to re-examine your figures 
and let me know the results of your 
finding. 

“Tf I am in error I should very willingly 
apologize for causing you this incon- 
venience.” 


After a few days’ delay the Field 
made the following reply, which we 
submit for the careful scrutiny of 
our readers: 


“August 29, 1932. 
Dear Sir: 

“The figures in our article of August 
18, concerning which you inquire under 
date of August 23, are not our figures, as 
you state, but were quoted directly from 
the official report of the New York In- 
surance Department and were so credited 
in the original article. 

“The table from which the figures were 
quoted does not show whether or not they 
covered anything beyond premiums col- 
lected from policyholders. For that reason 





the totals shown might, as you suggest, 
have included the so-called dividend re- 
turn, and may also have included assess- 
ments upon policyholders as well as pre- 
miums originally collected.” 


Sc 


F we are ever to have anything like 

fair play in business, we pause 
here to inquire if editorials like the 
above mentioned should not be elim- 
inated. If a man quotes figures and 
draws conclusions from them should 
not common honesty compel him to 
give an undistorted view to his read- 
ers? It is hardly an excuse to blame 
the tabulation on some one else when 
it is apparent that the trouble is not 
with the tabulation but with the in- 
terpretation put upon it. 


We are quite certain that the New 
York Department had in mind no 
thought of branding mutual insurance 
as expensive when they published the 
analysis given. Commissioner Van 
Schaick and his associates have been 
eminently fair to both mutual and 
stock companies, and to put out such 
a statement as was made in the Field 
editorial, presumably with the author- 
ity of the New York Department be- 
hind it, approaches very close to com- 
mercial humbuggery. For, as may 
easily be seen, the figures fail to take 
into consideration the relatively high 
dividends of the Factory Mutual 
Group, and neither do they deduct 
any kind of mutual dividends, which 
run all the way from 20% to 40% 
in the majority of cases. To suggest 
that mutual assessments might possi- 
bly counterbalance dividends is an 
absurdity which even the Field editor 
probably would not want to repeat 
twice. 

The truth is that mutual insurance 
in general has such a price and quality 
advantage as to give the stock com- 
panies continual “jitters.” Some of 
the Loasted 91% of stock coverage 
referred to (which really is not that 
high a percentage when all the facts 
all taken into consideration) is of 
such a character that the sound under- 
writing principles practiced by the 
mutuals would not permit of their 
accepting it, and the good risks in 
the remainder are waking up to the 
advantages of mutual insurance so 
fast that the stocks are alarmed in 
many localities. 

The stocks never have liked logic, 
but have depended in their competi- 
tive methods on “throwing a scare,” 
if possible, into their prospects by 
wisecracks and sneering emphasis on 
such words as “cheap” and “assess- 
ment” insurance. Typical of this 
means of getting business by a policy 
of implanting fear of the other fel- 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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an Airplane View of Hamburg, One of Germany’s Busiest Cities 


Sick Benefit Insurance Abroad 


How German Carriers Have Provided Protection A gainst Hazards 
Often Bring Irremediable Misfortune 


Which Too 


ROM its beginning up to the 

end of the world-war the sick 

benefit insurance business in Ger- 
many was mainly carried on by small 
mutual companies operating under 
professional or local limitations and 
often in conjunction with relief 
funds. 


The early insurance benefits of the 
guilds and corporations of past cen- 
turies as well as those of the later 
relief funds of workingmen, etc., 
were often granted in cases of sick- 
ness. Up to the latest time, until 
about 1924, the development of the 
sick benefit insurance business is 
closely connected with the obligatory 
insurance legislation on social-politi- 
cal lines and, in fact, forms one of its 
principal parts. The business done 
by the few German joint stock com- 
panies operating in this field was quite 
insignificant prior to the war; for the 
sick benefit insurance business was 
carried on in combination with cther 
branches and was written almost ex- 
clusively as supplementary insurance. 


It is easy to understand why, espe- 
cially in pre-war times, there was no 
great inclination on the part of purely 
capitalistic enterprizes to insure the 


By Prof. Dr. ALFRED MANES 
(Berlin) 











Being closely related to certain as- 
pects of workmen's compensation 
problems in our country, this article 
by Dr. Manes who is a foremost in- 
surance authority in Europe, will be, 
we believe, of much interest to stu- 
dents of insurance who take a world 
view of the subject. 











risk of sickness and, as a result, most 
sick benefit insurance concerns were 
organized on a purely mutual basis. 
For, in the first place, the extreme 
difficulty of measuring the risk has 
to be taken into account and, next to 
it, the extreme and almost unavoid- 
able ease with which the insuring 
company can be deceived by simulat- 
ing sickness or at least overstating its 
severity. In addition to this, difficul- 
ties—in the past probably more than 
now—are placed in the way of licens- 
ing large companies to do sick benefit 
insurance business in Germany. The 
requirements of the Insurance De- 
partment with regard to the financial 
foundations are very stringent. Be- 
sides, especially in former times, the 


business in the other branches of in- 
surance was so profitable that, for 
this reason too, the companies showed 
little inclination to turn their attention 
to the risky sick benefit insurance. 
QOD 

FTER some minor changes dur- 

ing the war and money inflation 
periods, which mainly resulted in a 
number of fusions between com- 
panies, the close of the inflation pe- 
riod brought on a radical turn of 
conditions. It was principally due to 
the fact that the formerly well-to-do 
people of the middle classes had been 
reduced to poverty and found them- 
selves without protection against the 
risk of sickness which was even more 
probable after the privations they had 
passed through. Accordingly the need 
for insurance was a pressing one, 
and quite a number of underwriters 
were prepared to meet it. They may 
be divided into purely private joint 
stock insurance companies, annexed 
organizations to state or municipal 
life insurance institutions, and under- 
writing interests limiting their busi- 
ness to certain professions and or- 
ganized as mutual insurance societies. 
Many concerns of this last class had 
been in operation before. 
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Right in the year 1924 a great num- 
ber of insurance contracts were con- 
cluded and the development was 
rapid. Aside from 6 large enterprises 
there are 220 small ones; about five 
million people are insured with them. 

The foreign business done by Ger- 
man concerns is of insignificant vol- 
ume. No foreign companies are do- 
ing sick benefit insurance in Ger- 
many. 

Whatever differences there may be 
in the organization and extent of the 
insurance, the purpose of the sick 
benefit insurance remains the same. 
As a rule the agreement either pro- 
vides exclusively for direct or indi- 
rect benefits “in kind,” i. e., affording 
medical aid, medicines, and nursing, 
etc., or else for an indemnity in 
money in the event of the insured’s 
becoming unable through sickness to 
work and earn a livelihood. Such 
money indemnity for sickness, how- 
ever, is by no means provided for in 
all cases of sick benefit insurance, and 
moreover is granted only in consid- 
eration of a special additional pre- 
mium, the principal benefits being 
those indemnifying the insured for 
the expense of physicians, medicines, 
and nursing. 

The actuarial basis consists of a 
table of the duration of sickness and 
a life and mortality table. They in- 
dicate among other things how many 
days of a year, on an average, a per- 
son of a given age is likely to be 
sick (morbidity statistics). Next to 
these accident and birth statistics are 
of importance. 


a 


bs Germany the first attempts to 
determine the risk of sickness were 
made by Heym. Special difficulties 
to be overcome in the preparation of 
statistics suitable for insurance pur- 
poses are the strong moral risk and, 
beyond that, the great variety and 
disparity of individual risks making 
up the whole body of insured. Thus, 
for instance, medical consultations re- 
quired by well-to-do people are, as a 
rule, more expensive than those by 
people of limited means. 

The factors determining the calcu- 
lation of premium rates ought to be 
the general health and sanitary con- 
ditions, residence: and profession of 
the insured, sex, and, first of all, age 
at entry. As a matter of fact, an ex- 
cessive desire for simple methods of 
rate making often leads to paying 
insufficient attention to the individual 
factors. Of late, however, special 
rate tables have been prepared for a 
number of large cities, because it was 
found that the records of sickness 
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among the insured in large cities show 
higher figures than those of small 
towns and cities of medium size. In 
some cases a discrimination is made 
on account of sex. 

The policy conditions of the Ger- 
man sick benefit insurance companies 
vary considerably, especially as to 
minor points. 

Acceptance, as‘a rule, is restricted 
to applicants in good health and not 
over 60 or 65 years of age. An in- 
creasing tendency is noticeable to- 
wards the conclusion of sick benefit 
contracts as family insurance, i. e., 
covering not merely some individual 
member of a family but protecting 
both husband and wife and their chil- 
dren up to a stated age, say 17 years. 

Regularly the benefits go into ef- 
fect subject to a waiting time of 
about 3 months during which they 
are not available. For sickness due 
to accidents the waiting time is fre- 
quently waived. and, on the other 
hand, longer waiting periods, mostly 
9 months, are provided to precede 
the benefits to women in confinement, 
also from 6 to 12 months for bene- 
fits—if provided at all—in connection 
with dental treatment, plate and 
crown work, and in case of death. 

It is a recognized principle to pay 
no claims except for losses arising 
after the beginning of the insurance. 
As a matter of practice, however, the 
beginning of a sickness cannot always 
be definitely fixed. To meet this dif- 
ficulty the burden of proof is ar- 
ranged as follows: If the insured re- 
quires medical treatment soon after 
the conclusion of the insurance con- 
tract the burden of proof rests with 
him to show that the complaint is a 
new one; if, on the other hand, a 
reasonable time has passed since the 
beginning of the insurance it is for 
the company to prove that the com- 
plaint existed before the conclusion 
of the contract. 

DOD 

HE meaning of “sickness” in the 

insurance contract is of great 
practical significance. The term “sick- 
ness’ appears in many places of the 
sick benefit contracts, but it has prac- 
tically occasioned no controversies ex- 
cept in connection with the question 
as to when a sickness is supposed to 
have started, because the beginning of 
the sickness is of special significance 
for the rights and obligations of the 
parties to the insurance contracts, as 
is conclusively shown by an analysis 
of their practically identical provi- 
sions in this respect. A passage of a 
policy may read, for instance, as fol- 
lows: A valid claim for indemnity 
cannot be based on sickness which 





existed at the time of concluding this 
insurance nor on sickness existing be- 
fore the expiration of the waiting 
time, even if such sickness should not 
be recovered from after the expira- 
tion of the waiting time. 

The terms “sickness,”’. “complaint,” 
etc., are used in the sick benefit insur- 
ance contracts in their medical, ob- 
jective meaning. It is quite a different 
question, of course, whether this con- 
dition, unsatisfactory to many in- 
sured and often leading to disappoint- 
ments and lawsuits, could not be 
remedied. 


The benefits consist in most cases 
of refunds allowed for the expense 
of medical aid, hospital treatment, 
medicines, and remedial supplies; 
added thereto are benefits for special 
needs. Expense for medical aid is 
divided into fees for consultations, 
day and night visits, carfares and 
ambulatory dues, expenditures for 
operations, obstetrical aid, also for 
ordinary dental treatment, plate and 
crown-work. Indemnity is allowed 
either in full up to a fixed limit or in 
percentages of the total bill. Fre- 
quently the expense is paid in full up 
to a stated limit, beyond which a per- 
centage is refunded, this being in 
most cases subject to a fixed maxi- 
mum amount. 


Investigations of the subject may 
distinguish between the following 
features of benefit payments: High 
consultation fee, no refund of ex- 
pense for special services; low con- 
sultation fee, high refund of expense 
for special services; medium-sized 
consultation fee, medium-sized in- 
demnity rates for special services. 

Another distinction would be that 
according to methods of benefit pay- 
ments, three different methods being 
possible: The one providing fixed 
maximum limits, the one providing 
for percentage payments, and a mixed 
one providing for percentage pay- 
ments with maximum limits. Now, it 
can be shown that the development 
has been in the order as stated above. 
While at first, especially before the 
war, the individual benefits were sub- 
ject to rigid maximum rates, this was 
later changed to a method of refund- 
ing a percentage of the expense in- 
curred by the insured, and finally a 
mixed method of paying percentage 


indemnities with fixed maximum 
limits was arrived at. 
asa 


AS an illustration of the prevail- 
ing differences between policy 
conditions we will quote the benefit 
rates for medical consultation from 
the rate tables of two companies, as 
follows: 








— -_ eS | 
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In Foreign Cities, Modernistic Hospital Buildings Go Along With Modern Surgical Methods 


A: A joint stock company pays: 

Doctors’ bills up to RM.3.—at the 
rate of 100%, 

Higher bills at the rate of 85% of 
the customary local doctors’ fees. 

B: A mutual insurance society 
pays: 

Doctors’ bills up to RM. 3.—at the 
rate of 100%, 

Higher bills at the rate of 75% up 
to a limit of RM. 4.70, 

Medical Specialists up to RM. 
4.50 at the rate of 100%, 

Higher charges at the rate of 75% 
up to a limit of RM. 7.50. 

If the bills submitted in a case of 
sickness show that medical aid was 
called for or granted to excess, the 
management has the right to reduce 
it to what it considers a reasonable 
amount. Where special committees 
have been appointed for that purpose 
by the medical organizations, the 
management shall decide on _ the 
reduction after hearing such com- 
mittees. 


The expense of medical attendance 
by more than one physician in the 
course of the same illness is not made 


good by the company unless its man- 
agement has consented to it in writ- 
ing before the additional physicians 
were called in. 

Except in cases of emergency or 
immediate danger to health, physi- 
cians should be called upon during 
their consultation hours; if this rule 
is disregarded by insured patients 
they have to bear the excess expense. 

A company may decline to indem- 
nify its insured for the bills of cer- 
tain physicians. The insured of the 
involved district or part of the coun- 
try have to be notified of such a meas- 
ure in writing. After such notice has 
been served upon the insured, the 
company is no longer obliged to in- 
demnify them for the expense of 
medical treatment by the physicians 
named, provided it commenced after 
the date of notification. For current 
medical attendance commenced be- 
fore that date the prohibition becomes 
effective three months after notifica- 
tion. 

Insured patients taking the waters 
at spas or treated at health resorts 
are not entitled to indemnities (re- 


funds of medical attendance, nursing 
or other expense) for complaints ex- 
isting before they went to the spa or 
health resort. 

In many cases the expense for den- 
tal treatment and replacement of 
teeth is not included in the insurance, 
but in any event no more that a 
limited insurance protection is pro- 
vided in this respect. 

lor obstetrical services either a 
fixed rate is paid or the amount of 
indemnity depends on the actual ex- 
pense incurred. In some cases mis- 
carriage is treated the same as reg- 
ular childbirth, in other cases limited 
benefits are provided for it, and part 
of the companies exclude miscarriage 
from the insurance. 

The indemnities for hospital treat- 
ment mostly comprise hospital attend- 
ance, care and nursing, and the cost 
of conveying the patient to and from 
the hospital. This is often connected 
with a stipulation according to which 
it is not sufficient that the patient 
shall be treated at the hospital solely 
on account of the better care and 
nursing he will receive there. Either 
fixed rates or those of the public hos- 
pitals are applicable unless a fixed 
percentage of the actual expense is 
payable. The indemnities cover the 
rates charged for the lowest or the 
next higher class of accommodation 
at the hospital. In addition to the ex- 
penses for.the regular care and at- 
tendance indemnities are paid of vari- 
ous amounts for the fees of the op- 
erating physician, etc. 

The expenses for medicines are 
also refunded, often at the rate of 
100%. On the other hand, the pro- 
visions for refunding the expense of 
medical treatments and remedial de- 
vices and supplies vary considerably. 
In most cases limited indemnities 
only are provided for minor supplies 
such as spectacles, trusses, bandages, 
and for minor medicinal treatments 
like electrical treatments, medicated 
baths, massages. 

More complicated remedial devices 
and appliances, such as artifical limbs, 
glass eyes, arch supporters, inhala- 
tion apparatus, are, as a rule, no more 
included among the expenses to be 
made good than expenditures for pat- 
ent foods and tonics, trips for rec- 
reation, stays at sanatoria or other 
health resorts, lying-in hospitals, 
homes for women after confinement. 
On the other hand many companies 
pay fixed amounts as_ childbirth 
benefits. 

Probably all companies exclude lia- 
bility in case of suicide and the same 
attitude is taken by some towards at- 
tempted suicide. 

Usually a provision for death bene- 
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fits is included in sick benefit insur- 
ance policies; its amount depends on 
the term of the insurance and varies 
between RM. 30.— and RM. 100.—. 


QOoor*~a> 


HERE are many differences in 

the provisions regarding the 
length of time during which the bene- 
fits continue. Underwriter A assumes 
liability for the whole length of the 
policy. Underwriter B fixes a limit 
of 39 weeks for any one sickness. If 
the underwriter has been called upon 
to pay 26 weeks’ sick benefits for one 
sickness in the course of a year a 
new waiting period of 12 months is 
provided for, at the end of which 
only 13 weeks’ additional benefits 
may be claimed for the same sickness. 
Whenever maximum amounts are 
fixed for individual benefits and the 
respective limits have been paid, no 
new claims may be made before the 
expiration of 12 months from the be- 
ginning of the benefit payments. 


The monthly premium rates may 
be illustrated by quoting some ex- 
amples : 

Underwriter A: At age at entry 

0- 5 years the 


16-25 years the premium 


56-65 years the premium 


premium amounts 
6-10 years the premium amounts to RM. 
11-15 years the premium amounts to 
i amounts to 
26-35 years the premium amounts to RM. 
36-45 years the premium amounts to RM. 
46-55 years the premium amounts to 
amounts to 
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Some mutual societies issue insur- 
ance contracts which are no longer 
subject to notice of termination after 
they have been in force for a num- 
ber of years, thus affording sick 
benefit protection for life from that 
time. 


The problem of multiple insur- 
ance—double insurance—is one re- 
maining as yet unsolved. While, for 
instance, no objection is raised to it 
on the part of the Insurance Depart- 
ment, some of the companies want to 
have it entirely eliminated. In con- 
sidering this question it should be 
taken into account that in many cases 
only a small fraction of the actual ex- 
pense is refunded. In such cases 
there can hardly be any objection to 
multiple insurance as a means of ob- 
taining greater insurance protection, 
always subject to the provision that 
the limit of the actual expense in- 
curred is not exceeded. If the total 
amount insured exceeds that limit 
multiple insurance can no longer be 
regarded as permissible. 

Some unions of sick benefit insur- 
ance concerns have been formed. 

OOD 
UITE a number of reforms 
have been proposed. One pro- 








to RM. $ 3.50 per month 
4.50 per month 
6.00 per month 
7.00 per month 
8.00 per month 
9.00 per month 
10.00 per month 
11.00 per month 


RM. 
RM. 


RM, 
RM. 


For female risks to be insured by themselves an additional premium of RM. 2.— 


per month is payable. 


ee ee ae a er ee ee RM. $ 7.00 
Enciwvicuel wseured with family... ... «osc sscsiawssces RM. 15.00 


With family comprising only wife or one child....... RM. 14.00 


A number of companies have taken 
a new departure by introducing a 
system of premium returns. To in- 
sured who make no claims or at least 
nearly no claims for benefits during 
any one fiscal year part of the pre- 
mium paid by them is refunded ; this 
is mostly used as an offset to the 
premium for the following year. 

Notice of termination is subject to 
the same terms for either party to the 
contract. To the insured the termi- 
nation of the policy by the company 
entails considerable disadvantages. 


The short one year term of the 
contract, officially favored in Ger- 
many as a means of protecting the in- 
sured, in reality often proves a source 
of disadvantage to the insured; in 
fact, their interests would be better 
served in most cases if the practice 
of the Swiss Insurance Department 
would be followed and the normal 
length of the contract increased to a 
term of 5 years. 








posal, for instance, recommends a 
division of the sick benefit insur- 
ance business in such a way that 
only larger losses than those here- 
tofore covered shall be insured, the 
minor ones being excluded. Those 
people who desire insurance protec- 
tion for minor losses shall be re- 
quired to consult physicians employed 
by the sick benefit insurance com- 
panies. For these insurances the priv- 
ilege of the insured to select their 
own physicians shall be eliminated. 


The problem of rationalizing the 
operation of the sick benefit insur- 
ance business is not nearly so im- 
portant, from a general point of view, 
as the following question. No protec- 
tion is afforded by sick benefit insur- 
ance where the loss exceeds a cer- 
tain limit. Many people, however, 
especially those of the well-to-do 
classes, have no use for sick benefit 
insurance unless it makes a point of 





covering large losses. On the other 
hand people in good financial circum- 
stances could afford to waive in- 
demnification for minor losses. (Ex- 
clusive large loss or disaster insur- 
ance). 

A tripartite division of all existing 
insurance possibilities would be quite 
conceivable, resulting in the follow- 
ing classes of business: Insurances 
covering small risks, ordinary risks, 
and large risks respectively. 


Say 


Virginia Plants THE Virginia 
Make ‘‘No Acci- Manufacturers’ 
dent’’ Records Association’s 

state-wide acci- 
dent prevention campaign, in which 
196 industrial plants, with 134,963 
employes, participated, during April, 
May and June, has been completed 
and awards announced. Out of the 
196 plants, 93 operated during the 
campaign without a lost-time acci- 
dent. They developed 5,612,092 man- 
hours during the three months’ 
period. The other concerns which 
had one or more accidents developed 
3,481,681 man-hours and incurred 
321 accidents, causing 29,691 lost 
days. 


Pinch More 


Careless Drivers, 
Says Pinchot 


EX PRESSING 
doubt that strict- 
er motor vehicle 
drivers’ exami- 
nations or proposals to re-examine 
operators would drive violators of 
traffic laws from the highways, Gov. 
Pinchot declared in a recent radio ad- 
dress that he is going to see to it that 
“crazy driving’ such as improper 
passing “stops for good and all in 
Pennsylvania.’ He has given orders, 
he said, to the State Highway Patrol 
to arrest every driver who passes on 
the crest of a hill, on a blind curve or 
at a blind crossing. After being given 
a hearing violators will have their li- 
censes revoked for one year, he 
added. Gov. Pinchot attributed to 
vanity and impatience on the part of 
drivers the cause of many accidents. 
This item comes from the United 
States Daily. 


Raise Auto Rates 
in Vermont 


WITH the ap- 
proval of the 
Vermont Com- 
missioner an average increase of 20% 
was made in the automobile public lia- 
bility rates in the state. Property 
damage rates are unchanged. 

The years 1927-30 produced a loss 
ratio in Vermont of 78% on private 
passenger cars, and 84% on com- 
mercial machines. The average loss 
cost per private car in 1930 was 
$19.37 as against $13.63 the previous 
year. 
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How Life Insurance Grew Up 


Beginnings of this Giant Enterprise In England and America and a 
History of Its Struggles to Survive Many Reverses 


N its infancy, as we have seen, 

life insurance was mainly in the 

hands of social organizations like 
the Roman burial societies and the 
medieval guilds, organized for mutual 
benefit. The only definite promise to 
members was to provide a decent 
burial with whatever rites were con- 
sidered necessary to secure recogni- 
tion and favor for the departed 
brother in the better land to which he 
passed. These organizations also drew 
a sheltering arm about the widow and 
other dependents left at the mercy 
of a world no gentler then than now, 
but the amount of assistance which 
they could be given was dependent 
upon a number of uncertain factors. 
No individual could be sure that after 
his death adequate steps would be 
taken to care for his loved ones. Even 
the Amicable Society formed in 1706, 
which represented a great advance 
over all previous plans of life insur- 
ance, could not state definitely just 
what amount would be paid when a 
member died, since this was depend- 
ent upon the number of deaths suf- 
fered during that particular year and 
upon the income of the company. 


It is true that before 1750 the two 
stock fire insurance companies were 
writing some term life insurance un- 
der which they agreed to pay a stated 
sum. But the premiums for such cov- 
erage were extremely high and the 
policies could only be written for a 
year or other short term, with the 
prospect of the company refusing re- 
newal in the event that the health of 
the insured became impaired or he 
entered a hazardous occupation. The 
underwriters at Lloyds had also limit- 
ed their efforts in life insurance to 
short term business and most of their 
policies protected sea captains only 
for the duration of a voyage, which 
seldom lasted more than two years. 


Life insurance, as we now know it, 
had not been possible up to 1750 be- 
cause of the lack of an accurate mor- 
tality table which would allow a 
mathematician to determine with 
anything like exactness what pre- 
mium must be collected from a 
number of individuals in good health 
at a certain age to permit paying 
their heirs or beneficiaries a_pre- 
determined amount at the death of 
each insured person. The plagues 
which swept Europe at frequent in- 


By MARTIN CULLERTON 
Part. II 


tervals, such as the Black Death, made 
the compilation of such a table very 
difficult and would have made the op- 
eration of any company even a per- 
fect mortality table extremely hazard- 
ous, since the occurrence of an epi- 
demic of large proportions with its 
consequent tremendous increase in 
the death rate would have put an un- 
supportable strain upon the company’s 
finances. 


Fe ye 
4 a 


HE foundation of a modern life 
insurance company was therefore 
dependent upon first, an improvement 
in public health, principally through 
the elimination of the plagues which 
caused such fluctuation in the mortal- 


Early Day Life Insurance in 
England and ‘This Country - 
Had to Do Largely With ns 
Underwriting the Lives of 
Sea Captains 


ity record ; second, the creation of an 
approximately accurate mortality 
table based on actual records of peo- 
ple living under the same conditions 
as those insured and, third, the ex- 
istence of actuaries who were able to 
translate the mortality statistics into 
projected life insurance premiums. 
All three of these conditions were ful- 
filled in 1756 and the fortunate result 
was the founding of the “Society for 
Equitable Assurances for Lives and 
Survivorship,” which was the first 
real life insurance company. It was 
organized on the mutual plan and is 
today a flourishing organization. 


The Equitable is commonly sup- 
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posed to owe its origin to the fact that 
James Dodson, one of the best mathe- 
maticians of his period, was denied 
insurance by the Amicable Society in 
1756, because he was above the age 
limit of that group. He therefore de- 
termined to form a new insurance so- 
ciety on more equitable terms than 
those of the Amicable. He was ap- 
parently inspired in his plans for the 
new organization by the work of 
Thomas Simpson, ae other mathemati- 
cian, who in 1752 had published a 
table on the expectation of life. Both 
Dodson and Simpson had based their 
conclusions in part upon the prin- 
ciples laid down by Doctor Halley 
in his observations on the Brestau 
statistics, and the table of mortality 
computed from them. Under Dod- 
son’s leadership a meeting of inter- 
ested parties was held, subscriptions 
were taken and an agreement drawn 
up under which a charter fund was 
to be formed. Those who contributed 
to the charter fund were to have a 
financial interest in the undertaking 
and were to be reimbursed for their 
risk by the profits accruing from an 
entrance fee to be paid by all ap- 
plicants when the society started op- 
erations. Once the subscribers to the 
charter fund had been repaid, with 
generous interest, the society was to 
operate on a purely mutual basis. 


Dodson, working on the existing 
mortality tables, compiled a table of 
rates which, on the whole, proved ex- 
ceedingly favorable to the society and 
afforded an excellent accumulation of 
reserves during the earlier years of 
its existence. Nevertheless, the rates 
as worked out by Dodson were far 
below those being charged by the 
Amicable, which formerly was the 
only life insurance company in opera- 
tion. 


P to this point all had been 

smooth sailing but now the pro- 
posed society met a series of serious 
reverses. Dodson, the moving spirit, 
died suddenly. Then, at the hearing 
of the petition for the charter of the 
new company, early in 1758, the pro- 
moters were opposed bitterly by the 
three existing companies, the Amic- 
able, the Royal Exchange, and the 
london Assurance. Three times the 
petition for the charter was sub- 
mitted and refused. The charter com- 
mittee, perhaps feeling that other ar- 
guments besides logical ones were 
being used against them by the es- 
tablished stock companies, insisted 
upon a formal report. This was 
granted on July 20, 1761 and is one 
of the most interesting documents in 
insurance history. The absence of any 
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Were Subject to Many 
Hazards Which They Were Eager to Rw 
Covered 


capital is the primary objection raised 
against the new society. Remarkable, 
however, is the strong opposition to 
the experimental nature of a scheme 
of insurance “based upon the truth of 
certain calculations taken upon tables 
of life and death, whereby the chance 
of mortality is attempted to be re- 
duced to a certain standard: this is a 
mere speculation.” It was pointed out 
that the two existing stock companies, 
the Royal Exchange Assurance and 
the London Assurance, had made affi- 
davits to the effect that their total 
profits on life insurance at their high 
premiums were extremely small. 
What was probably the real reason 
for the rejection of the charter is re- 
vealed in that part of the report which 
refers to the two stock companies and 
proceeds as follows: 

“As the two great companies paid a 
very large sum to the public for the privi- 
lege of their charter, we cannot advise the 
Crown to entrench upon their rights on 
the bare request of any set of men, with- 
out a clear and more certain prospect of 
public good.” 

With their last hope for a charter 
denied many of those first interested 
in the Equitable withdrew, but a small 
residue with stubborn determination 
decided to form the society without 
a charter and drew up a deed of set- 
tlement for a voluntary partnership. 
This was formally approved on Sep- 
tember 7, 1762, which is the date of 
the actual founding of the company. 

The provisions of the deed of set- 
tlement set down in full the manner 
in which the business of the society 
should be conducted. Some lack of 


confidence in the unproved method of 
premium computation is shown by the 
assessment provision whereby every 





member, male or female, became lia- 
ble to “pay his or her part or share 
and proportion of any sum of money” 
which might be required to meet the 
liabilities of the society. This evi- 
dently set up some sales resistance 
among prospective members since the 
first by-law of the society, dated 
June 27, 1770, limited the amount of 
any such assessment to a contribu- 
tion of 40 shillings per £100 life in- 
surance carried by a member, if the 
member wished to surrender his or 
her policy on paying the assessment. 
During the entire history of the com- 
pany it was never necessary to apply 
either of these provisions. 

An effort to guard against an un- 
usual heavy loss through a plague is 
found in the clause which gave the 
directors power to reduce the amount 
payable under each claim arising dur- 
ing such a visitation “to any sum not 
less than one-quarter part of what 
shall have so become due’’; the bal- 
ance unpaid to be carried over at 3% 
interest to such time as the society 
might be in a position to meet the 
remaining liability. This provision, 
too, was never exercised. 

Say 


VERY applicant for insurance 

had to appear before the Board 
of Directors, who held weekly meet- 
ings for that purpose. Although there 
was no medical examination there 
must have been a close scrutiny of 
the applicant by the directors to dis- 
cover the state of his health and 
physical condition. Doctor Price, a 
very prominent minister and mathe- 
matician who lent the Equitable aid, 
encouragement and favorable pub- 
licity, besides acting as its unofficial 
adviser for years, urged the appoint- 
ment of a medical assistant to examine 
applicants but the suggestion was not 
adopted until 1858. 

The early history of the Equitable 
was full of obstacles and difficulties. 
The policyholders without much de- 
lay objected to the amounts which 
were being paid the subscribers to 
the charter fund and for a time the 
dispute threatened to wreck the So- 
ciety. It was at last settled by a com- 
promise under which the charter 
members sold out their interest to 
the Society and the policyholders took 
over complete control. The number 
of those insured gradually grew and 
the schedule of premiums prepared 
by the original founder was found to 
be more than adequate. An actuarial 
investigation into the affairs of the 
Society was made in 1776, when it 
was found that there was a surplus 
of assets over liabilities amounting to 
£25,000. It was also revealed that 











the mortality experience had been ex- 
ceedingly favorable, much lower than 
the experience on which the premiums 
were based. At the recommendation 
of Dr. Price, who was then occupy- 
ing a very influential place in its 
councils, a cash dividend of £11,000 
was paid and the premiums were re- 
duced. From that date on the prog- 
ress of the Equitable was rapid and, 
despite the use of a new and more 
correct table of mortality, which re- 
sulted in even lower premiums, the 
accumulated funds had passed the 
£2,000,000 mark in 1804. Tremen- 
dous reversionary bonuses were be- 
ing paid to the policyholders at the 
maturity of their policies. Indeed, 
alarmed at the rapid growth of the 
company, the officials passed a by- 
law which limited the number of 
members at any one time to 5,000 and 
kept the Equitable from developing 
a complete monopoly of the insurance 
business. 

Throughout its history the Eq- 
uitable never used agents, believing 
that the commissions paid and ex- 
penses incurred in securing business 
were money really taken from the 
pockets of the assured without cause. 
As we have seen, this mutual com- 
pany had no difficulty in securing 
more members than it was willing to 
accept. Nevertheless, with the use 
of the agency system by other com- 
panies the Equitable was .soon out- 
stripped in size by competitors with 
more efficient sales promotion organ- 
izations. 

The influence of the Equitable 
upon later insurance companies is 
almost impossible to overestimate. It 
was the first company which issued a 
whole life policy based on sound 
actuarial principles. As a mutual com- 
pany with phenomenal success it had 
a tremendous influence both in Eng- 
land and America, and most of the 
early American mutual companies 
were patterned upon it. Throughout 
its long history it has been consis- 
tently managed by men who felt that 
it was their duty to allow the public 
to make provision for the future at 
the lowest possible cost to them- 
selves. The tremendous bonuses paid 
by the Equitable were a convincing 
demonstration of the fact that life 
insurance rates, based on mortality 
tables prepared some years before, 
leave a substantial margin of profit 
for the company. 


SSA 


HERE is nothing in the subse- 
quent history of life insurance in 
England which should detain us fur- 
ther. Both mutual and stock com- 
panies were formed to carry on the 
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business according to the proven 
mathematical principles established by 
the Equitable and they have both had 
fair success. It is perhaps noté ible, 
however, that neither in England nor 
on the Continent has life insurance 
won the popular acceptance w hich it 
has secured in the United States. At 
the same time, annuities are much 
more popular in all European coun- 
tries than they are here. The hard 
headed European is more interested 
in providing for himself if he lives 
than for his dependents if he dies. 
The history of life insurance in 
America is an exciting story, full of 
dramatic incidents. Off to a com- 
paratively slow start, it was not until 
after 1840 that there were any num- 
ber of life insurance companies of- 
fering to furnish protection to the 
American public. Since then, how- 
ever, its record has been one of amaz- 
ing growth with occasional periods of 
disaster and opposition, which would 
show that all the life companies have 
not always been the fair-haired chil- 
dren of light that we would like to 
believe. Now, however, it is estab- 
lished on a basis which is apparently 
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Legal Interpretations of Life Insurance 


Contracts Presented Hard Problems in the 
Beginning of the Business 
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as sound as the financial structure of 
the country and its future destiny 
would seem to dwarf all the achieve- 
ments of the past. 

The first life insurance policies 
known in the Colonies were those is- 
sued by individual underwriters. The 
persons protected were for the most 
part mariners whose arduous occupa- 
tion made probable their untimely de- 
mise or capture by pirates. The rates 
charged corresponded to the rates for 
marine insurance, which were nor- 
mally 5% of the amount insured. 
An example of one of these policies 
is given by Lester W. Zartman, in 
whose article on the history of life 
insurance in the United States ap- 
peared in the Yale Readings in In- 
surance.! The policy is upon the life 
of one Benjamin Lincoln of Boston 
and reads in part as follows: 

“Insurance is hereby made by Benjamin 
Lincoln, Esquire, on his natural life, age 
about fifty-six years, for and during the 
space of twelve calendar months, to com- 
mence from the date hereof . and 
we the assured do agree that the life of 
the said Benjamin Lincoln shall be rated 
at the sum of £1000 lawful money . 
for which we have received the premium 
due us of £5 per cent in case he 
shall during the said term happen to die, 
then we will and truly deliver unto his 


heirs the sums we have hereunto sub- 
scribed.” 
life 


America’s oldest insurance 
company is one now known as the 
Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund which 
was incorporated under the laws of 
Pennsylvania and began business 
January 11, 1759, under the title 
“The Corporation for Relief of Poor 
and Distressed Presbyterian Minis- 
ters and of the Poor and Distressed 
Widows and Children of Presby- 
terian Ministers.” This institution 
was first organized to provide a fund 
for the systematic relief of unfortu- 
nate clergymen and their children. It 
was not expected that the clergy 
would contribute the entire amount 
which would be needed to provide 
the benefits, but charitable contri- 
butions were also solicited. No at- 
tempt was made to determine an ac- 
tuarial basis for the rates at the time 
of organization and, as has been in- 
dicated, any deficits were to be made 
up from outside contributions. When 
the principles of life insurance were 
established by the Equitable of Eng- 
land and the companies which fol- 
lowed it, the managers of this fund 
changed its plan of operation and it 
is still doing business at the present 
time. The fund is purely mutual and 
confines its membership to the clergy 
of all the Protestant churches. Al- 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Notes 


(Continued from page 8) 


culosis from one person to another 
was proved. That was done by Ville- 
min, a French doctor, in 1865. Work- 
ing in city slums, stables, slaughter 
houses, and in the laboratory with 
animals, he became convinced that 
consumption is caused by an invisible 
poison, though he had no idea what 
this might be. 


“Twelve years later Tippeiner pro- 
duced tuberculosis in dogs by caus- 
ing them to inhale dried sputum from 
persons who had the disease. A num- 
ber of other workers succeeded in 
producing the disease in animals by 
feeding them the milk of tuberculous 
cows. 


“To Pasteur, whom France gave to 
the world, is due the honor of having 
discovered that minute forms of life 
called bacteria cause the so-called 
communicable diseases. Some day, he 
said, even consumption would prove 
to be a germ disease, and that started 
numerous scientists on the trail of 
the cause. 


“One of the searchers inspired by 
Pasteur was Robert Koch, who be- 
came interested in germs while still 
a young practitioner, laboring alone 
in an obscure Prussian village. Later 
when he was put to work in a fine 
laboratory maintained by the German 
government, he made his famous dis- 
covery that the tubercle bacillus is 
the sole direct cause of tuberculosis. 
His discovery was not a lucky guess, 
but the firm establishment of fact, 
built up step by step. To put it brief- 
ly, Koch proved these things : 

1. That a germ he called tubercle bacil- 

lus is found in the bodies of persons 
and animals sick with tuberculosis. 


2. That this germ can be grown arti- 
ficially in pure cultures. 


3. That the germs from the pure cul- 
tures, when injected into the lungs of 
animals, cause tuberculosis. 


4. That the identical germs can again be 
found in the bodies of such animals. 
“So thorough was Koch’s work and 
so complete his proof that the modern 
campaign to combat tuberculosis is 
still based on the fact that ‘tubercu- 
culosis causes tuberculosis’ and that 
its spread can be stopped by prevent- 
ing the tubercle bacillus from getting 
from the lung of a sick person to 
that of a well person. 


“Koch’s discovery led people to 
fear that tubercle bacilli were all 
about them and that escape was well 
nigh impossible. Cornet, in 1888, em- 
phasized that these germs are not 
‘everywhere’ but are found chiefly 
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in the sputum of the consumptive. 
He taught that the germs must be 
destroyed, and that this was best done 
by burning the sputum. He warned 
against the use of the common drink- 
ing cup, careless spitting, coughing 
and sneezing. 

“Theobald Smith, an American, 
proved in 1898 that there are at least 
two types or families of tubercle 
bacilli. The bovine type causes the 
disease in cows; the human type in 
man. Later he and other workers 
proved beyond a doubt that the bovine 
type of tubercle bacillus may also 
cause the disease in man. This is one 
of the most important reasons for 
pasteurizing milk. 


“Soon after Koch announced his 
discovery it was learned that a great 
majority of adults have a little tu- 
berculosis but are never aware of it. 
How could one have this disease and 
not be sick, was the question. An 
Austrian, Pirquet, devised a_ tuber- 
culin test which could be applied 
safely and easily and which would 
indicate those persons in whose bodies 
tubercle bacilli had found lodgement. 
Many studies made with this test 
showed that a great number of peo- 
ple sooner or later become infected 
with the germ but never develop the 
disease. It was found that among 
very young children only a very few 
are infected but that as the years 
pass, more and more become infected. 
This knowledge has done much to 
protect children from being exposed 
to massive doses of tubercle bacilli 
and to protect those already severely 
infected against such influences as 
favor the development of the infec- 
tion into disease. 


“Others have added their bits of 
knowledge so that today we can make 
with assurance certain statements 
about how tuberculosis spreads. In- 
telligent application of this accumu- 
lated knowledge would ultimately 
make tuberculosis a rare disease. 

We know that the tubercle bacillus is the 

direct cause of tuberculosis. 


We know that it is common for the germ 
to infect young children; that the dis- 
ease may remain dorment in their 
bodies for years but that the disaster 
of disease may be avoided. 


We know that children reared in homes 
where there is a case of tuberculosis 
are in particular danger, but also we 
know how to protect them. 

We are certain that “tuberculosis causes 
tuberculosis” and that finding every 
hidden case is the first step in pre- 
venting the spread of the disease. 


“This is the knowledge that the 
2,084 affiliated tuberculosis associa- 
tions throughout the United States 
strive to impress upon the public by 





means of all-year-round educational 
work. At the same time they fight the 
disease directly by promoting free 
clinics for diagnosis, nursing service 
to care for those who have the dis- 
ease, and preventoria to build up the 
strength of children who are below 
par physically and are thus potential 
victims of tuberculosis. 


“Any interruption of this work is 
a threat to the health, happiness and 
security of all. The funds that main- 
tain it are obtained by the sale of 
penny Christmas seals each year be- 
tween Thanksgiving and Christmas.” 


Receiver Appointed COM MIS- 
for Calif. Company STONER 

Mitchell of 
California has taken over the Sea- 
board Surety Company of America, 
with head offices in Los Angeles, fol- 
lowing an examination of its books. 
With the approval of the Superior 
Court he is now acting as receiver for 
the company. 


ACCORDING 
to a recent rul- 
ing by the New 
York Appellate 
Division an employer who is less than 
21 years of age at the time of the 
accident to his employe is liable un- 
der the compensation law. The em- 
ployer had thought to disaffirm his 
contract of employment on the ground 
of infancy. Though an infant can 
disaffirm his contract as an employer, 
he cannot avoid his statutory liabil- 
ity as to compensation where the ac- 
cident has happened prior to a valid 
disaffirmance of the employment con- 
tract according to the court’s ruling. 


Extra, Extra!! A MOTORIST 
Back Seat Driver who was brought 
Gets a Cheer before a Texas 

court because of 
an automobile accident gave as an ex- 
cuse that his wife went to sleep in the 
back seat and failed to give him the 
guidance upon which he depended. It 
would seem to us he has assumed a 
bad practical position for all future 
driving. 


New York Dept. 
More Than Pays 
Its Way 


Infant Employer 
Liable Under 
Comp. Law 


IN a letter ad- 
dressed to Gov- 
ernor Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, 
Commissioner of Insurance George S. 
Van Schaick of New York analyzes 
the appropriations and expenditures 
of the state insurance department. 
After showing that the income from 
examinations and fees exceeded the 
total expenditures the reports states, 
“In view of the potential dangers the 
economic depression has _ brought 


about in financial institutions any let 











down in efficiency of supervision in 
the public interest would be unwise 
and perhaps disastrous. Present con- 
ditions call for increased and not de- 
creased vigilance.” 


THE (Cali- 
fornia Insur- 
ance Depart- 
ment is planning to bring the various 
members of its liquidation branch to- 
gether under one roof and thus facili- 
tate service and minimize expense. 
The new department will be housed 
in its own office in the State Build- 
ing, San Francisco, under the imme- 
diate supervision of the Commis- 
sioner, assisted by Lawrence Rouble 
and Bernon F. Mitchell. Indicative 
of the vast amount of detail work 
done by the liquidation bureau is the 
fact that there are now 12 companies 
in receivership being handled by the 
California department. Of these 8 
are stock companies and the rest are 
apparently reciprocals. There are no 
mutuals now in receivership in Cali- 
fornia. 


New Fine 
Arts Policy 


Liquidation Bureau 


Planned in Calif. 


THE executive com- 
mittee of the Inland 
Marine Underwriters 
Association have approved a new set 
of rules, rates and forms covering 
fine arts insurance. These will be ef- 
fective on and after November lst. 
Other inland marine lines not already 
under the I. M. U. A. will-be taken 
Over as soon as agreement can be 
reached on forms, rules and com- 
missions. 


Fireproof Wood THE new United 
for Ships States liner Man- 

hattan, which re- 
cently made its maiden trip to Europe 
and back, has flame-proof wooden 
panels on the walls of all cabins and 
corridors in the first and tourist class 
quarters. These are constructed of 
specially prepared South American 
wood. It is said that even if a blow 
torch flame should penetrate the 
paneling no fire would result. This 
is the first ship to be equipped with 
such partitions and marine under- 
writers will watch its fire record with 
interest. 


Reasons for yh ERNEST 
Reinsurance FREER, of the In- 
surance Institute of 
America, contributes to the Insur- 
ance Record of London a summary 
of the fundamental principles and 
reasons for reinsurance. The follow- 
ing motives are listed: 
“(A) A risk may be generally unde- 
sirable, due to various reasons, but the 
company feels it should underwrite the 


property either as an accommodation to 
the insured or to the broker. 
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EprrorrAL Norte: 
practice. 


This is not a mutual 


“(B) An insurance policy accepted by a 
company may be too large for it, either 
in proportion to the company’s financial re- 
sources or its premium income. 


“(C) Insurances may accumulate in con- 
flagration centers or in congested value 
districts. 


“(D) A company.may retire from an 
agency, or from a territory, or from the 
insurance business altogether. When a 
company, desiring to relieve itself of all 
insurance liability, transfers such liability 
to another carrier, the operation is known 
as portfolio reinsurance. 


“(E) If a company desires to increase 
its surplus it can, by a portfolio reinsur- 
ance, relieve itself of a portion of its busi- 
ness, thereby reducing its premium re- 


serve.” 

Stock Counsel A THOR- 

Suggests Drastic OUGH  revi- 

Revision of Com- sion of present 

pensation Laws compensation 
laws, which 


would result in removing most of the 
liberal features added in recent years, 
was advocated by F. Robertson Jones, 
general counsel for the stock com- 
pany organization known as the As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Ex- 
ecutives, before the annual convention 
of the International Association of 
Insurance Council at White Sulphur 
Springs. 


In general, according to Mr. Jones 
who presumably represents the stock 
trend of opinion, the chief remedy 
for the excessive rates of the present 
is to revert to the principles of the 
earlier compensation laws. He said 
compensation should be restricted to 
cover only injuries caused by acci- 
dents, and felt occupational diseases 
should be defined and subjected to 
special conditions. Accidents should 
be defined to include only a sudden 
occurrence. Injury by accident should 
exclude mental or nervous injuries 
due to fright or excitement only. 
Where an accident aggravates a pre- 
existing disease, according to Mr. 
Jones, only the aggravation due to 
the accident should be compensated. 
He also advocates that the doctrine 
of added risks should be written out 
of the law and compensation for 
death should be limited to cases where 
death results from the accident within 
one year or follows continuous dis- 
ability and results from the accident 
within five years. 


Other changes suggested were that 
compensation should be based on the 
probable loss of earnings from the 
injury. Compensation for permanent 
disability, total or partial, should run 
for life only. In fatal cases the rate 
of compensation should depend upon 
the status of the person claiming de- 
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pendency, as of the date of the acci- 
dent, and the compensation should 
be less for partial dependency than 
for total dependency, and less for a 
condition of temporary dependency 
than for a condition of permanent 
dependency. 


Wording of IN a paper read be- 
Surety Bonds fore the Insurance 
Buyer’s Association 


of San Francisco, A. P. Lange, In- 
surance Manager of Hale Brothers 
Stores, Inc., suggests simplification 
of the phraseology describing acts 
which are covered by fidelity bonds. 
Instead of “fraud, dishonesty, for- 
gery, theft, embezzlement, wrongful 
abstraction or wilful misapplication,” 
which are listed in the form ordi- 
narily used, Mr. Lange suggests use 
of the term “unfaithfulness punish- 
able by fine or imprisonment, or 
both” or “dishonesty or fraudulent 
loss.” Mr. Lange declared that until 
recently it was the practice of surety 
companies to require signed applica- 
tions from each person bonded. This 
required the employee to disclose 
facts of his past which, if properly 
checked, often proved his unworthi- 
ness to occupy a position of trust. He 
expressed skepticism as to the revival 
of the individual application and said : 
“The surety companies seem to pre- 
fer to sell larger limits of insurance 
to protect rising losses rather than 
to make it difficult for persons of ques- 
tionable character or ability to secure 
positions of trust.” 


EpirortaL Note: When fidelity 
and surety business finally comes to 
be written generally by the mutuals, 
this objection will be cured auto- 
matically. 


. 


Favor Automatic A RESOLU- 
Cancellation TION favoring 
automatic can- 


cellation of insurance policies within 
thirty days when the premium is un- 
paid was adopted by the Iowa Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents at their 
annual convention. The automatic 
cancellation clause is being strongly 
pushed by the agents’ associations 
throughout the country as they feel 
that it will do a great deal to help 
solve their collection problems. 











MORE NOTES WILL BE 
FOUND ON 


THE NEXT PAGE 
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Compensation Rates Passed Upon by 
South Dakota and Minnesota 


HE third and fourth states to 

I pass upon the compensation 
rate filings which have been the 
subject of so much public as well as 


company interest are South Dakota 
and Minnesota. 


Commissioner Horswill, in a force- 
ful ruling ordering that no change 
be made from existing rates disap- 
proved the proposal of the stock car- 
riers for graduated rates as “an un- 
lawful discrimination as against the 
small employers of the state.” His 
order follows in full. 


“Department of Insurance 
State of South Dakota 

Pierre, South Dakota 

In the Matter of the Applica- 
tion for Changes in Rates by 
Compensation Insurance Com- 
panies Authorized to Transact 
3usiness in the State of South 
Dakota. 


ORDER 


WHEREAS, the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance has _ submitted 
certain changes in Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Insurance Rates applicable to the 
State of South Dakota for approval by 
this Department and such application, by 
due notice to all companies interested, 
having properly been brought on for hear- 
ing before the Commissioner of Insurance 
at 10 o'clock A. M. on the 30th day of 
August, 1932, in the Capitol Building at 
Pierre, South Dakota; and the said Na- 
tional Council and its stock and non-stock 
company members being all represented 
and evidence having been submitted fa- 
voring and in opposition to such changes 
and the Commissioner of Insurance being 
fully advised in the premises, and being 
of the opinion that the change in rates 
proposed for use by both stock and non- 
stock companies are not justified by the 
past, present, or probable future experi- 
ence of the compensation carriers in this 
State, and being of the futher opinion 
that the proposed reduction in premiums 
exceeding One Thousand Dollars would 
constitute an unlawful discrimination as 
against the small employees of the same 
class. 


IT IS THEREFORE NOW OR- 
DERED that the application for approval 
of such rate changes be and the same is 
hereby denied, and the rates applicable 
prior to August Ist, 1932, shall be contin- 
ued in use in the State of South Dakota 
until such time as the same may be here- 
after changed with the approval of the 
Commissioner of Insurance. 

Dated at Pierre, South Dakota, this 
12th day of September, 1932. 

C. R. Horswill 
Commissioner of Insurance” 


The filing made in South Dakota 
by the National Council on behalf of 
the mutual carriers provided for a 
small decrease in the rate level while 
that filed on behalf of the stocks pro- 
vided for a substantial increase. 


HE Workmen’s Compensation 

Board of the State of Minnesota, 
consisting of Honorable C. R. Carl- 
gren, Honorable G. W. Brown and 
Honorable J. H. Phillips, after hold- 
ing a hearing on the rate filings made, 
and carefully reviewing briefs and 
other information filed by the em- 
ployers, the carriers, and the agents, 
approved an increase in compensation 
rates of 8%. No action was taken 
on the proposal for graduated rates 
submitted by the stock carriers as 
this question had been ruled on by 
the Attorney General of the state, 
who, in effect, held it to be unlawful. 
The action of the Board on the rate 
level contemplates an expense loading 
of 39%. 

The filing made on behalf of the 
stock carriers provided for an in- 
crease of approximately 20% as 
against the 8% allowed and the 7% 
recommended by the mutual com- 
panies. However, the recommenda- 
tion of the mutual carriers contem- 
plated the same expense loading ap- 
proved last year, namely, 39%. From 
the Board’s action it is apparent that 
it approved the increase based upon 
the indicated experience but reduced 
the emergency loading to about 3.5%. 
The result, however, should be satis- 
factory to all interested parties. 

The action of the two states above 
referred to brings the total number 
of states which have acted on the in- 
crease compensation rates to four— 
Colorado and Wisconsin having pre- 
viously acted. 


New York Holds Hearing 
‘ 

7 eng rom George S. Van 

Schaick, Superintendent of In- 
surance of New York, assisted by his 
Deputies, S. R. Feller and J. B. Brill 
and his rating experts, J. J. Magrath 
and J. Malmuth, held a public hear- 
ing on compensation rates in New 
York City on Wednesday, September 
14th. <A great number of trade or- 
ganizations, Chambers of Commerce 
and employers organizations were 
represented, such as the Associated 
Industries, represented by Mr. Mark 
Daly and The American Hotel As- 
sociation, represented by Edward L. 
McManus, Jr., all opposing rate 
increases. 


Mr. Mark Daly, who speaks for 
most of the big industries of the 
state, vigorously opposed any increase 
and in registering his organization 
against the graduated rate proposal 
declared in no uncertain terms the 


opposition of industry to the schedule 
as unfair discrimination against the 
small employer. He stated his belief 
that the proposal was so preposterous 
as to be entitled to no serious consid- 
eration by the Superintendent. 


The Hardware Association, The 
Brooklyn and Rochester Chambers 
of Commerce and other organizations 
registered their opposition to any rate 
increases at this time. 


The graduated rate proposal was 
likewise opposed by the brokers’ or- 
ganization represented by William 
Schiff, and by the mutual companies. 


Qoown> 


AMES A. Beha and William Les- 

lie of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters argued 
for rate increases approximating 
19% as against the 9.2% filed by 
the Compensation Insurance Board. 
The mutuals opposed the 10% wage 
factor on the ground that any in- 
creases beyond the recommendations 
of the Board were unjustified because 
unreasonable in view of the fact that 
the indicated experience called for a 
decrease. However, the 9.2% in- 
crease in loss level recommended by 
the Board and supported by them is 
by the latter considered ample pro- 
vision for future uncertainties, being, 
as it is, made up of a medical pro- 
jection factor of 5.4% and an emer- 
gency loading of 4.3%. With the 
expense loading favored by the mu- 
tuals, the amount of the increase 
they considered reasonable amounted 


to 5.7%. 


Mr. Leon S. Senior, General Man- 
ager of the Compensation Board, 
ably presented the Board’s proposals. 
The Superintendent kept a firm hand 
on the proceedings, holding all speak- 
ers within the bounds of their subject. 
He announced that ten days would 
be allowed for the filing of briefs. 
A number of stock and mutual offi- 
cials attended the hearing, namely, 
O. R. Beckwith of the Aetna, Vice 
Presidents R. J. Sullivan and S. 
Perkins of the Travelers and Jesse 
Phillips of the Great American. Wal- 
ter Bennett, Secretary of the Nation- 
al Association of Insurance Agents, 
was an attentive listener. 


The mutuals were represented by 
Victor Trundy, Vice President and 
H. J. Ginsburg, Assistant Secretary 
of the American Mutual Liability, 
John L. Train, Vice President of the 
Utica Mutual, W. J. Constable of 
the (American) Lumbermens, C. R. 
Wilder, Vice President and H. W. 
Yount, Associate Actuary of the 
Liberty, H. W. Gibson of the Inter- 
boro and others. 














Life Insurance 
(Continued from page 25) 


though of little influence on insurance 
in general, it remains as a striking 
demonstration of the fundamental 
soundness of the mutual principle in 
life insurance. 


sa Hy, 
SSS 


ESPITE the fact that American 

business men were familiar with 
the success of the Equitable of Eng- 
land and that new fire insurance com- 
panies were being organized in a 
number of the states during the 
carly years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, there was very little activity in 
the life insurance field. Some of the 
charters of the early fire insurance 
companies gave them power to issue 
life insurance policies but these 
powers were seldom used. The In- 
surance Company of North America, 
for example, had such powers but 
only issued six policies in the five 
years following its incorporation. It 
discontinued life business entirely in 
1804. Dissatisfied with the insecurity 
of the individual underwriter, who 
furnished almost the only source of 
life insurance protection during these 
sarly years, the public looked about 
for companies which would be in a 
position to guarantee payment of 
claims and a number of stock life in- 
surance companies were formed. 
Many of them were unsound in or- 
ganization, however, and survived 
only a few years. The most promi- 
nent among the more substantial or- 
ganizations were the Pennsylvania 
Company for the Insurance on Lives 
and Granting Annuities, organized 
in 1809, the Massachusetts Hospital 
Insurance Company, organized in 
1818 and the New York Life Insur- 
ance and Trust Company, organized 
in 1830. All of them transacted a 
comparatively small amount of life 
business and all of them subsequent- 
ly gave up the life coverage entirely, 
remaining in existence at the present 
time as trust companies. 

The Pennsylvania Company was 
the first American company to trans- 
act life insurance on a scientific basis, 
since it charged premiums which in- 
creased with age and demanded an 
application and a medical examina- 
tion before issuing a policy. The 
premium rates were much higher than 
those of the present time and the 
coverage was much more restricted. 
On the other hand, annuities were 
issued by the Pennsylvania company 
in 1814 at more favorable rates than 
they are issued by modern companies 
at the present time. This was due 
both to the lower expectancy of life 
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then prevailing and the higher rates 
of interest which could be secured. 


In its early days American life in- 
surance had to overcome not only a 
general lack of knowledge on the 
part of the public of the benefits to 
be derived from life insurance but 
objections on religious grounds as 
well. The operations of these stock 
companies during the first half of 
the nineteenth century helped in the 
dissipating of this prejudice, if in 
nothing else, and with the organiza- 
tion of a number of mutual com- 
panies in the ten year period which 
followed 1840 American life insur- 
ance started on its first great expan- 
sion. The mutual plan of returning 
a part of the profits of the business 
to the policyholders had been insti- 
tuted by a stock company, the Girard 
Life Insurance and Trust Company 
of Philadelphia. The first such di- 
vidends were declared in 1844 in the 
form of additions to the insurance 
under policies which had been in 
force at least three years. A number 
of mutual life insurance companies, 
many of which are still operating, 
were formed during this period. Some 
of the more prominent are the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of 
New York, chartered in 1842, the 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company which commenced business 
in the latter part of 1843, the Con- 
necticut Mutual, the Mutual Benefit, 
and the New York Life. These mu- 
tual companies were aggressive for 
new business, in contrast to most of 
the life insurance companies _ or- 
ganized before that time, and began 
to appoint men to solicit life insur- 
ance in different cities. The idea 
proved to be a popular one, particu- 
larly when the public was informed 
of the tremendous success being 
achieved by the Equitable of Eng- 
land. New companies were continu- 
ally organized and by 1860 thirty- 
four companies were doing life insur- 
ance business on either the strictly 
mutual plan or on a plan which gave 
the great majority of the profit to 
the policyholders. The development 
during this twenty year period is also 
shown by the fact that the amount of 
insurance in force had reached $160,- 
000,000 by the end of 1860 while it 
did not amount to over $6,500,000 
in 1843. 


The stock companies had been de- 
finitely relegated to the background, 
but had continually opposed the or- 
ganization and issuance of charters to 
the mutual companies on the dual 
ground that sufficient facilities were 
already available for furnishing life 
insurance and that the mutual sys- 
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tem was insecure. As a result of this 
second argument, the legislatures of 
the various states laid down differing 
requirements for the organization of 
a mutual life company. The New 
England Mutual, for example, was 
started with a guaranty capital of 
$100,000 and provision was made in 
the charter for redeeming it out of 
the net profits of the company’s busi- 
ness after a stated period, beyond 
which time the company became a 
pure mutual. The Mutual Life of 
New York, on the other hand, was 
organized with a provision in the 
charter that active business would 
only be commenced after applications 
had been made for enough insurance 
to provide adequate income. 
DOOD 

ITH the outbreak of the Civil 

War it was expected by life in- 
surance managers that there would 
be some check in the growth of their 
business but their fears proved un- 
founded. For the first year it was true 
that new business remained almost at 
a standstill but in subsequent years the 
expansion in general business which 
took place led to a corresponding in- 
crease in life insurance coverage. On 
the whole, the period between 1865 
and 1870 was one of rapid growth. 
About thirty new companies were 
organized and by 1869 the amount of 
insurance had increased ten fold 
from the total reached in 1860. This 
expansion was not a normal develop- 
ment, however, and a number of evils 
had crept into the business which 
took a terrific toll of the companies 
in the next decade. First of all, the 
commission scale had gone steadily 
upward as companies became more 
and mere anxious to secure new busi- 
ness. From a meager five per cent 
of the initial premium, which was at 
first paid, it advanced to 35, 40 or 
even 50%, with renewal commissions 
in addition. The increased profits 
which these large commissions made 
possible for life insurance agents 
drew into the business a large num- 
ber of new representatives who un- 
doubtedly were partly responsible for 
the phenomenal spurt in business en- 
joyed at this time. 

Other companies were conducted 
without benefit of actuaries and, find- 
ing themselves with large amounts of 
money after having been in operation 
for a few years, they declared divi- 
dends which were not warranted by 
the experience of the company and 
which very seriously weakened its re- 
serves. In order to bring down the 
initial cost of insurance to the policy- 
holders, several of the mutual com- 
panies adopted the plan of accepting 
interest bearing notes instead of cash 
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for the premium. In many cases 
over half the initial premium would 
be accepted in the shape of a note. 
The agents promised that the divi- 
dends would be so high that they 
would repay the note and hence the 
apparent net cost of insurance was 
not only low but on this basis it de- 
manded very little outlay of cash. 
Last and most serious of all, there 
were not enough experienced life in- 
surance men to supply the demand 
during the period of expansion and 
many companies were in weak and 
unskilled hands. 


Life insurance, therefore, was in 
no position to stand the economic 
storm which broke in 1870. When 
times stayed hard and the various 
states tightened up the regulations 
governing the life insurance com- 
panies, failures became commonplace. 
In the ten year period which con- 
cluded in 1877 seventy-one companies 
were forced out of business. This 
purifying process resulted in a sur- 
vival of the best companies and con- 
ditions were very much better in sub- 
sequent years, but it also resulted in 
the rise of a competing system, that 
of assessment and fraternal insur- 
ance. 


The United States had never had 
the purely assessment mutuals which 
played such an important part in the 
development of life insurance pro- 
tection in England. Instead the level 
premium method had been imported 
in the early years of the nineteenth 
century and all subsequent companies 
had adopted it. Now, with the whole- 
sale failure of life insurance com- 
panies and the revelation of the many 
abuses from which the business suf- 
fered, there was a sudden movement 
towards assessment and fraternal in- 
surance and away from the level pre- 
mium, legal reserve plans. The “old 
line’ method, established by the Eq- 
uitable as the most secure involved 
the idea of charging a policyholder a 
relatively high premium during the 
earlier ages and accumulating a re- 
serve in order that the premiums may 
not go higher at the later ages as the 
risk of death increases. It was there- 
fore necessary to set up reserves dur- 
ing the earlier years to meet the de- 
ficiency in the premiums during the 
latter years and to provide a fund for 
the payment of death claims as they 
matured. Assessment and fraternal 
insurance, on the other hand, involved 
the idea of assessing members just 
enough to pay current expenses and 
current death losses, leaving a higher 
death rate in the future to be pro- 
vided for by higher or more frequent 
assessments. 
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HE first assessment association 

was organized in New York in 
1867 and the first fraternal society a 
year later in 1868. These organiza- 
tions furnished protection to a young 
man at a cost far below that of the 
legal reserve companies and both in- 
novations had a phenomenal growth. 
In 1880 more than 236 such organiza- 
tions had been chartered by Pennsyl- 
vania alone. By 1889 the business as- 
sessment associations had a billion 
dollars more insurance in force than 
did the old line companies. As the 
average age of the members increased, 
however, the cost was sure to rise 
and, under the guidance of amateur 
management in the main ignorant of 
insurance principles, the life of many 
of them was extremely short. They 
passed out of existence by the thou- 
sands during the 80s and the early 
"00s. 


Despite the fact that they had been 
meeting this very serious competition 
the stock companies went steadily for- 
ward during the last twenty years of 
the nineteenth century. In 1880 the 
amount of insurance in force had 
fallen to a billion and a half, a de- 
cline of 25% from the former peak 
figure reached in 1870. Hitting the 
come-back trail, the old companies 
steadily increased their business. In 
1885 the total insurance in force 
passed the two billion dollar mark, 
five years later it had doubled, and by 
1900 nine billion dollars of insurance 
was in force. No new companies had 
been organized during this third 
period of expansion but those in ex- 
istence had developed their facilities 
tremendously. Among the factors 
which must be given credit are the 
extensive development of the agency 
system, the increase in the expense 
ratio and the great increase in com- 
missions paid, the liberalizing of the 
policy contract, the wide use of the 
deferred dividend system and the in- 
vasion of foreign countries by some 
of the New York companies. It also 
seems probable that the tremendous 
vogue enjoyed by the fraternals con- 
tributed to the growth of the legal 
reserve companies, in that they edu- 
cated a large number of persons to 
the advantages of insurance and as 
the associations failed late in the cen- 
tury their former policyholders were 
ripe prospects for the aggressive 
agents of the well established com- 
panies. 


Another factor deserving of sep- 
arate treatment is the growth of what 
is called industrial insurance. It is so 
called because the system is primarily 
designed to meet the needs of wage 
earners employed in manufacturing 





industries and the weekly premium 
payments coincide with the weekly 
payment of wages and salaries. The 
premiums range from five to seventy 
cents a week with some forms offered 
at an even higher premium. The pre- 
miums are collected weekly from the 
homes or workshops of the insured 
by authorized agents who also solicit 
for new insurance. The amounts of 
insurance in almost every case are ex- 
tremely small but they provide more 
than enough to pay funeral expenses, 
with a few dollars left over for de- 
pendents. The cost of such insurance 
is of course increased by the greater 
expense involved in collecting the 
premiums. 


SS> 


OOKING back over the history 

of industrial insurance, it seems 
apparent that it has been important 
not only in itself but also as a means 
of training wage earners in the ad- 
vantages of insurance as a form of 
protection and investment. It is note- 
worthy that those insurance com- 
panies which have been foremost in 
the industrial field have also de- 
veloped the largest ordinary business. 
In an address by John F. Dryden, late 
president of the Prudential, he states 
that at least one-half of the ordinary 
business of the big industrial com- 
panies “represents ordinary insurance 
on the lives of wage earners, or per- 
sons in positions or situations prac- 
tically outside of the field of the 
solicitor for exclusively ordinary com- 
panies. The number of persons in- 
sured with industrial companies for 
both industrial and ordinary is indeed 
quite large and constantly increasing.” 
In considering the growth of life in- 
surance at the end of the century, 
therefore, it is apparent that a large 
portion of the credit must be given 
to industrial insurance which was just 
coming to the forefront at that time. 


The tremendous financial resources 
developed by the life insurance com- 
panies, together with the virtual mon- 
opoly of the existing companies (no 
new companies having been formed 
for almost twenty years) lead to the 
development of a number of new 
abuses which were finally exposed in 
the Armstrong investigation of 1905. 
Since that marks another great mile- 
stone in the history of life insurance, 
it will be considered fully in our next 
issue, 


“Vell, Abe, how’s business?” 


“Terrible! Even the people vot don’t 


pay ain’t buying noting.” 











“Ts It Safe To Work?” 


OMEWHAT ttardily, but still 

opportunely, a book has come 
to our attention recently which has 
the intriguing title of “Is It Safe 
To Work?”. 

The volume is by Professor 
Edison L. Bowers of the Depart- 
ment of Economics, the Ohio State 
University, and is published by 
Houghton-Mifflin Company. First 
out, it has the agreeable and un- 
usual quality of being very reada- 
ble, carrying over into the text 
something of the human interest 
shown in the title. At the same 
time the professorial attitude is 
evident in the skillful paragraph- 
ing, the summaries at the end of 
each chapter and the indexing of 
the contents, which is done in al- 
most mathematical detail. 


So much for the mechanics of the 
book—beyond this there is within 
its covers a rather comprehensive 
digest of facts and figures concern- 
ing the past and present history of 
industrial injuries, the workmen’s 
compensation system in the United 
States and other countries, and a 
very close analysis of the intimate 
relation between accident preven- 
tion, workmen’s compensation and 
vocational rehabilitation. The 
stand taken is that until all three 
of these factors are rightly co- 
ordinated there can be no perfect 
solution to compensation insurance 
problems. 

Professor Bowers has a flair for 
dramatizing his subject where such 
emphasis is necessary, with the re- 
sult that salient facts are strongly 
impressed on the mind of the read- 
er. Beyond this, various tables are 
conveniently and graphically ar- 
ranged. 

HE conclusions of Professor 

Bowers do not by any means 
go along in a rut in an effort to 
harmonize his views with what 
either the companies or the as- 
sureds would like to have said. 
He steps on actuarial toes when 
they seem to be cumbersomely in 
his way, and does not hesitate to 
rap the knuckles of plant owners, 
corporation physicians, accident 
boards and the public in general for 
inattention to certain evils. One 
of his basic arguments is that the 
manufacturer who is careless of his 
employees’ welfare should be made 
to pay heavily for his neglect; 
which dovetails into his chief thesis 
that compensation methods should 
have as their ultimate aims the pre- 
vention of injury. 
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Editorial 


(Continued from page 18) 


low’s proposition instead of building 
confidence in their own brand of pro- 
tection is the following very much 
dragged-in paraphrase of a statement 
by President William McKinley, 
which appears as an _ attempted 
snapper to the editorial under dis- 
cussion. 


“I do not prize the word ‘cheap.’ It is 
not a word of hope, nor a word of cheer. 
It is not a word of inspiration. It is the 
badge of poverty. The signal of distress. 
Cheap insurance means cheap underwriters, 
and cheap underwriters, cheap adjust- 
ments.” 


It is significant that mutual policy- 
holders are not the ones to make 
such statements. The opposition to 
mutual insurance is not from the pub- 
lic but from the stock companies, in- 
spired, we regret to say, apparently 
many times from the executive offices, 
and certainly condoned with a shrug 
of the shoulders by those who in high 
places think they can reap a profit 
from such whispering campaigns. 


OOS 


HOULD the reader be curious 

about the status of mutual under- 
writers, he has only to look in the 
record books to see that the mutuals 
have consistently shown more quality 
in their underwriting departments ; 
and since, in the main, adjustments 
have been made by the same individ- 
uals or concerns for both the stocks 
and the mutuals, that argument is 
also revealed as a heap of hooey. As 
to the latter point, the stock com- 
panies have only recently tried to 
coerce adjusters into refusing to 
handle mutual cases, but the mutual 
companies have succeeded so well in 
retaining the very best adjusters in 
the country that the opposition has 
long since ceased to push its plan. 


The Insurance Field has a useful 
and legitimate place in class journal- 
ism and its news features are wel- 
comed by a large section of the in- 
surance public; but its editorial 
pages have from time to time proved 
to be tricky evasions of accuracy 
when the mutuals are mentioned. The 
shadow of the stock companies can 
often be discerned plainly behind the 
editorial pen. Official censorship is, 
of course, abhorrent to a free people 
and this Journal does not advocate 
it, but we sometimes wonder if the 
public will not soon see through the 
rather transparent artifices employed 
by certain stock company publica- 
tions to stem the tide which is flow- 
ing more and more rapidly toward the 
mutual shore. 
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ANY old customs have gone by 
the board in the past few years, 
and among these is the reckless free- 
dom with which certain stock insur- 
ance agents were wont to peddle 
propaganda against the mutuals. Not 
that the propaganda has disappeared, 
but its proponents have either become 
ashamed or afraid to sponsor over 
their name the ridiculous falsities 
typical of the old time unrestrained 
methods of competition. 

A good deal of this change of atti- 
tude may be credited to the mutual 
companies which have served notice 
that libelous statements will not be 
overlooked and, of course, a damage 
suit is not to be welcomed when the 
case is so clear. 

Yet, it appears that the conscience 
of the propagandists is not in reality 
deeply touched, as is indicated by a 
reported formation of an association 
in Missouri which seeks incorpora- 
tion as a no-profit organization. It is 
to have for its purpose among other 
things the education of the general 
public concerning the comparative 
merits of stock and mutual insurance, 
with special emphasis on the dangers 
of taking out policies with unreliable 
companies. 

Very plainly, this is an attempt to 
create a corporation which might, if 
it chose, disseminate any kind of 
twisted information, and, having no 
soul and probably few assets, could 
not be reached effectively by legal 
process, 

It seems that the projected corpora- 
tion’s application will not be approved 
because of objections which have 
been filed, but the incident is signifi- 
cant of the sort of thing which may 
be expected now that the individual 
stock insurance agents of heedless 
mein are becoming too scared to back 
up personally their own wild state- 
ments. 

Meantime, we. are very sure that 
even a corporation cannot be made so 
immune as to be given license to 
spread falsehoods, and some of the 
mutual companies already have their 
lawyers at work on the problem. 
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School and Farm Fires 
(Continued from page 15) 
responsibility that they carry for the 
safety of the lives of the children in 

their particular building. 

We also make contact with the 
parents through the Parent-Teachers 
Association. During the first four 
months of this year we gave lectures 
on fire prevention before twelve meet- 
ings, with a total attendance of 2,178, 
talking to the mothers in the after- 
noon and the fathers at night. 
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MARINE. INSURANCE 


OCEAN—INLAND—YACHT 


Transportation Insurance On A Mutual Basis 


This Company is the largest in the United States writing exclusively Ocean Marine, 
Yacht, Inland Marine and Transportation Insurance on a Mutual Cash Participating 
plan. The profits revert to the assured. Policies are non-assessable; no policyholder 


being liable to the Company except for the payment of the premium. Its policy offers 
safe and economical protection. 


Latest Dividend 15% 


LOSSES PAID IN EXCESS OF $185,000,000 
DIVIDENDS OF PROFIT TO POLICYHOLDERS OVER $115,000,000 


Inquiries Invited Direct or Through Agents or Brokers 


Atlantic Mutual 


Insurance Company 
(Chartered 1842) 
HOME OFFICE: ATLANTIC BLDG., 49-51 WALL ST., NEW YORK 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 175 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
CLEVELAND 





BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 














CONFIDENCE 











NY successful institution is built on 
confidence or its twin brother, good- 
will. An insurance company sells protec- 
tion, an intangible element, yet must ask 
a yearly premium payment from its pol- 
icyholders. Difficult indeed to find any 


business where confidence bulks so big. 

Confidence has a vital effect on every 
activity of any insurance company. Its 
most obvious manifestations probably are 
in increases in business and in the acquisi- 
tion of new policyholders. 


CONFIDENCE AT STEVENS POINT 


1930 
Premiums $4,037,351.97 
Policyholders 72,504 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY 


1931 Increase 
$4,603,911.98 $566,560.01 
83,726 11,222 
COMPANY 


Home Office: Sievens Point, Wisconsin 
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A tiny flame has often 


resulted in a million dollar loss... 


@ One hundred and sixty-eight million dollars in property 
and hundreds of lives were lost when Mrs. O’Leary’s cow 
kicked over a lighted kerosene lantern. This tiny flame is 
said to have been the cause of the great Chicago Fire 
in October, 1871, which almost destroyed the city. 


@ One hundred and twenty-seven girls lost their precious 
lives in a clothing factory fire when a burning cigarette was 
carelessly tossed into a pile of cloth cuttings. An “‘ounce of 
prevention”” may often save many millions of dollars and 
hundreds of lives. The anniversary of the Chicago Fire is 
set aside each year for the observance of Fire Prevention 
Week. This week is used to instill in every person a serious 
thought on fire prevention to be carried through and ob- 
served for the entire year in an effort to reduce fire waste. 


@ The Federal Mutuals have consistently maintained fire 
prevention service. They have done much to promote fire 
prevention among policyholders by inspection and educa- 
tion. The lower loss ratio, as a result of such service offered 
by the Federal, means greater savings for policyholders. 
Year after year, without fail, these companies have returned 
substantial cash savings to policyholders. Since organiza- 
tion, the total amount returned in this manner exceeds 
42 million dollars. A fitting tribute to Mutual principles. 


Federal Hardware & 
Implement Mutuals 


Retail Hardware Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
Stevens Point, Wis. 


Minnesota Implement Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
Owatonna, Minn. 





National Fire Prevention Week Oct. 9-15, 1932 


Another “quaint” idea 
comes back 


P ROBABLY the most significant development 
in the insurance business in the past year is the 
increased interest on the part of policyholders in the 
character of their insurance protection. Price is now 
definitely secondary to company stability; conserva- 
tism in underwriting and investment policies is again 
recognized by agents and policyholders alike as the 
only sound procedure to follow; economy in ,com- 
pany operations is receiving increased attention; and 
the whole business of insurance has profited by the 
convincing demonstration that gambling has no proper 
place in the insurance structure. 


The Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company was 
founded twenty years ago upon certain basic policies 
in underwriting, in company operation, and in the 
investment of its assets—policies to which ‘it still 
rigidly adheres. It was organized not with the idea 
of starting just another insurance company, but to 
save money for those who had sound risks. It is 
obvious to anyone who considers the subject of in- 
surance at all that the sound risk generally is pen- 
alized by the poor risk. Therefore, it became our 
policy, insofar as possible, to accept only sound risks, 
and to carry on a consistent effort to reduce losses 
even among our preferred group of policyholders. 
It was through combining this underwriting principle 
with economy of company operations that we origin- 
ally hoped to afford our policyholders a real saving 
in the form of dividends. Evidence of the success 


of this policy may be found in the fact that since 
organization in 1912, we have paid to policyholdets 
millions in dividends. 

This program has had a direct effect upon our in- 
vestment policy. Since we were producing earnings 
from our underwriting—the sound source for an in- 
surance company’s earnings—we felt that out invest- 
ment program should seek safety of principle first, 
last, and always, even though in so doing we might 
be sacrificing something in possible returns. As a 
result of this policy you will find upon examining our 
investment portfolio that nearly 74 percent of our 
invested assets is in cash, United States Government 
and high-grade municipal bonds. 


We wish to take this opportunity to assure our 
policyholders and representatives that we shall in the 
future, as we have in the past, rigidly adhere to the 
policy of careful underwriting, economical manage- 
ment and conservatism in our investments, 


President. 





LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office: Mutual Insurance Building, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Associate Company under 


COMPENSATION, AUTOMOBILE AND GENERAL CASUALTY INSURANCE 


“L-M-C” Management 


AMERICAN MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 














